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INTRODUCTION: PHOTOGRAPHY BEYOND 
TECHNIQUE 


Tom Persinger 


Photography is not dying and has not died. In fact, it is more vigorous than ever. The 
commonly felt angst (mostly among photographers) regarding the death of 
photography is because we have been tricked. Along the way, we were fooled into 
accepting a simplified definition of the medium. Photography is not simply a process, 
artifact, or gesture. It should not be reductively defined, but expansively considered. It 
is a visual language through which pictures and ideas can be shared, explored, and 
discussed. It is a way of communicating that can be chemical, digital, tangible, or 
ephemeral. It can be factual or fictitious. It can make us want things, satisfy our needs, 
and bridge great distances. Over its nearly 200 years of existence, it transformed our 
relationship with the world around us. Simultaneously, the medium itself changed and 


evolved. 


For those who poured themselves into learning photographic process and technique, 
change can be hard to accept. Imagine how the daguerreotypists must have felt in the 
1870s when an unorganized band of tintypists took their wagons and portable 
darkrooms to the streets. They crawled into every nook and cranny of America and 
sold cheap, but durable, photographs made on tin, for often less than a dollar a piece. I 
can image hearing a conversation between two daguerreotypists of the day: 
“Photographs on blackened tin made in the streets with such messy edges? 
Blasphemy! That is not photography!” Or later, in 1888, how disdainful must the 
reaction from the professional photographic community have been when George 
Eastman announced to the public that if you push the button, we’ll do the rest!i He 
was saying that photography now required very little in the way of knowledge or 
technical expertise. If you could hold a camera and press a button, you too could 


” 


make photographs. “So simple even a child could do it,” exclaimed one 
advertisement! A statement like that must have really worked the professionals into a 


lather. 


Back in the late 19th and early 20th centuries ground-breaking change in process and 


apparatus was endemic (Fig. 1). Major innovations were coming about as fast as 


today’s iPhone updates. But, in the 1880s when flexible film and silver gelatin papers 
were introduced photographers were softly lulled into a beautifully long respite. 
During this hiatus, innovators made countless changes and improvements to film, 
paper, and apparatus, but mostly it was business as usual for the medium and industry. 
Photography was still based on chemistry and the light sensitive properties of silver 


halides. Though these were photography’s early halcyon days, competition was fierce. 


In 1975, however, the ground began to quake. So subtly and gently at first that many 
barely woke from their slumber; in fact, many would roll over and continue their 
magnificent silver/chemical photographic dream. The epicenter for that early tremor 
was a small lab in Rochester, NY. It was the first early warning that the entire industry 


was about to reinvent itself in a profound way. 


Within the next thirty-five years the reinvention would be so far reaching and rapid, 
that many heated debates were spawned on whether digital or analog constituted the 
“real” photography. For a while, analog stood proudly and held its own against the 
plucky newcomer, but it soon became clear that its uncontested days of market 


dominance were ending. 


With the transformation moving forward, companies like Polaroid, AGFA, and 
eventually Kodak, once the industry’s most innovative and exciting companies, would 
reorganize in an effort to stay profitable and relevant, enter bankruptcy, or cease 
operation of their traditional photographic imaging divisions. For students of 
photographic history, the metamorphosis should not have been surprising. The lure of 
creating better pictures faster has been used in advertising to sell new apparatus and 
supplies since the industry’s first days. These new digital techniques, both 


instantaneous and highly malleable, were perfectly suited to the pitch. 


The latest major transformation came in 2007 when Apple Inc. inserted a camera into 
their revolutionary iPhone. It would not be long before most smart phone 
manufacturers also included cameras in their pocket-sized devices. Edwin Land’s 
prescient comment from 1970 that a camera “would be like the telephone: something 
you use all day long ... as often as a pencil or eyeglasses ... something that was 
always with you ...”2 came true. And with these new technologies, the line that 
divides professional and amateur photographers has blurred to the extent that it has 


practically disappeared. 


Figure 1: Abbreviated Timeline of Photographic History Showing a few key events and inventions. 


“There is no such thing as professional photographers’; infamously stated Marissa 
Mayer, the Chief Executive Officer of Yahoo! in 2013, while introducing a newly 
updated version of the company’s online photo sharing service Flickr. While she may 
have been speaking of the company’s recently discarded paradigm of Flickr Pro 
accounts, she was in fact speaking a larger truth. As early as 2006 Chris Ahearn, 
president of Reuters media, publicly asked the question “What if everybody in the 
world were my stringers?”’4 Photographic apparatus has been gradually removing 
image creation barriers for years. It’s hard to imagine what the future might hold for 


the medium. Technological evolution has been its guiding light, from shadows to 


pixels, prints to screens, and silver to binary code. But how did we get here? 


CATCHING SHADOWS 


To catch a fleeting shadow and create an artifact with lasting permanence was the 
motivation of early photographic experimenters. In 1727, Johann Heinrich Schulze 
stuffed bottles full of chalk, silver, and nitric acid, and set them in the sun to see how 
they would react.s They turned purple. Others applied silver nitrate to leather and 


observed the transformation in the afternoon sun.6 


In the 18th and early 19th centuries the world swirled with photographic 
investigation. Researchers, scientists, and inventors worked independently but 
concurrently in many countries. The race was on, and the time was ripe for the 
discovery of an apparatus that could create automatic drawings through the action of 
light. In 1839, Sir John Herschel would call this tool photography (unaware of the 
terms previous use by Hercules Florence while working in Brazil).7 He created the 
term by joining the two greek words, photos, meaning light, and graphe, meaning 
writing, to create a simple yet descriptive word that encompassed the popular 


conceptions of the day. 


The medium’s realization would come when Nicéphore Niépce spent a long day, or 
perhaps several, in 1826 looking out of his window and over his estate. His camera 
obscura was trained at the view and the aperture projecting light onto a pewter plate 
coated with bitumen of judea. The result was historic. The picture he created, The 
View from the Window at Le Gras, is commonly accepted as the first permanent 
photograph. Shortly after, Louis Jacques-Mandé Daguerre (who had been in a 
business partnership with Niépce) and William Henry Fox Talbot also revealed their 
photographic research and invention: the daguerreotype and calotype, respectively. 
The race had been won. And though Bayard, Dumas, Herschel, Steinheil, Kobell, 
Hoffmeister, Morse, and many others came forward after Daguerre’s announcement 
with claims of prior invention, it would be these three who would each stand on the 


podium of victory.s 


In a speech on the daguerreotype in 1839, the French physicist Jean Francoise Arago 
had the foresight to see that photography could touch “all aspects of human activity.’’ 
The French government granted Daguerre a lifelong stipend in exchange for detailed 
information about the daguerreotype process that the government gave freely to the 


people. Unknowingly, they had conceived an entirely new industry that would birth in 


just a few short years. 


The medium that had been the realm of alchemists and inventors quickly transformed 
into one dominated by corporations and commerce. Entrepreneurs, realizing that they 
could make money, rapidly formed businesses. Portrait studios sold sitters little magic 
mirrors imprinted with their likenesses in beautiful jewel-like cases. Companies were 
created to produce the supplies and materials needed by the new studio operators. The 


industry was formed. 


Though these portrait studios sprouted and multiplied quickly, the daguerreotype’s 
prominence did not last long. In 1851, Frederick Scott Archer introduced the faster, 
more portable, and less expensive wet plate collodion process. The daguerreotype 
would eventually become photography’s first process casualty and foreshadowed the 


medium’s future. 


Generally, the most efficient way for businesses to create additional revenue is 
through their existing customers. Companies making photographic supplies in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries knew that these early commercial photographers were 
essentially paid by the picture. New tools, processes, or techniques that could help 
them create better pictures faster would be well received. The tone was set, and 


photography’s long march down the road of adoption and obsolescence began. 


A flood of new products appeared. They were hawked by a deluge of advertisements 
proclaiming their superiority. Innovation followed innovation with promises of new 
ways to save time and effort, and would help the photographer to create better pictures 


faster and be more profitable. 


Figure 2: F295 wooden pinhole camera. Poplar, aluminum, paint, foam, tape. 


MAGIC, INNOVATION, AND ALIENATION 


But, to the general public, those non-photographers unconcerned with how 
photographs were created, it was very magical. Long lines formed outside of portrait 
studios. People entered and sat stiffly across from what might have been perceived as 
a magical apparatus. When ready, the operator would allow light to enter the box 
through a tiny hole, seemingly steal their likeness, and place it permanently on the 
photographic plate. It must have been a profound experience. Many had never owned 
an image of themselves or their family, and people flocked to have their very own 
created. 


Each short exposure, little by little, irrevocably changed the understanding of our 
relationship with the world. As the medium matured, photography’s influence over 
our perceptions and memories grew stronger. It impacted the way we considered 
current events and the way we remembered those of the past. It could be used to 
reveal, obscure, or fabricate realities. It could be revelatory or quotidian, and 


sometimes both. 


Photography grew to be commonly understood and defined through technical 
apparatus, innovations, and improvements. It never seemed to be the same thing 
twice. Some have even gone so far as to say that it has “no identity.”10 Yet it is a 
transformative means through which we share experiences and create memories, that 
has usually utilized the most recently introduced equipment. Photography’s 
fulfillment through knowledge of black arts gradually gave way to cleaner, safer, less 


expensive, and more accessible means of image production. 


Even though most photographers rapidly accepted and adopted new photographic 
methods and techniques, the older ones never completely disappeared. They were not 
thriving, but practitioners still existed. In the early 21st century, conditions became 
ripe for a resurgence of these antique processes when a couple of related events 
transpired. A digital culture was beginning to emerge that allowed for virtual rather 
than physical interactions. One could easily collect and store music, books, 
magazines, and photographs all on their computer’s hard drive. Digital photography, 
for all intents and purposes, had taken over the photo world. And many desired to 
create something more tactile. Ironically, the same high speed internet connections 
and personal computers that were stirring feelings of alienation, were also 
instrumental in connecting photographers interested in the pursuit of handmade 


imagery. 


THE ORIGINS OF F295 


F295 began innocently enough in the summer of 2004. I had just come across plans in 
a woodworking magazine for a pinhole camera (Figure 2), and, after construction, 
was looking for a way to learn more about its methods. A quick internet search 
brought me to Gregg Kemp’s well-named pinhole.com website. This resource was 
extremely useful yet (for me) short lived. Just after my discovery, the site went off 


line. I waited, hopeful it might return, but it never did. 


I spent the next few months browsing around the internet looking for a suitable place 


for pinhole information and constructive photographic dialogue. I discovered several 


helpful sites, but none that matched my interest in the image and alternative means of 
creation. There were endless places to engage in any of the usual array of 
photographic debates regarding lenses, films, cameras, or the most heated discussion 
of the day: analog vs. digital. These were of little interest to me. I was more intrigued 


in discussing image making and the exploration of process, technique, and method. 


It was then I thought: I'll build the website that I want. I had server space I was not 
using, I had the technical skills, and I could set aside the time to build it. So, in a few 
hours in June 2004, I built the initial F295 website. I invited some people I’d 
encountered on the now defunct pinhole.com site to participate and it was up and 
running. It was so innocent that for months I did not mention it to anyone beyond the 
small group of folks I had invited to participate. I was not keeping it a secret, but it 


hardly seemed worthy of sharing. I had no idea what I’d done. 


Nick Dvoracek in Oshkosh, WI, posted the first photograph to the site and others 
quickly followed. The site became exactly what I had been looking for: a convivial 
group with an interest in exploring the esoteric art of pinhole photography. They were 
creating photographs and self-made cameras, sharing technical knowledge, and 
engaging in a dialogue focused on the image and the means of creation. The 
discussions centered on why and how. There were no overpowering egos or 
judgmental digressions. But, then again, how much ego can one have when using a 


shoebox as a camera? 


For a long while, I found the experience of hosting and moderating an online 
community slightly unsettling. This was back in the innocent days before the ubiquity 
of online personas and social media, when most still conducted the majority of their 
communications interpersonally: face-to-face, telephone, mail, or email. Many people 
did not even have an online footprint yet. I had never been fond of internet forums or 
chat rooms; they often seemed impersonal and odd, but this felt different. The site 
brought together a small population of people from across the world who shared a 
niche interest in pinhole photography, with a shared desire to connect with like- 


minded others and engage in a free exchange of information. 


It was possible to ask questions on the site about obscure technical issues and receive 
answers in practically real time. I remember watching in amazement when a 
gentleman from Russia posted a question and, in just an hour or so, responses were 
posted from Australia, Germany, Japan, Canada, England, the United States, and 
several other countries. Not only was his question answered, but there were notes of 


encouragement and enthusiasm as well. The world seemed friendlier and smaller to 


me that day. 


As the originator of the site, I found it humbling to see people from around the world 
come together in the discussion of science and art. At least temporarily, the group had 
found common ground and overcame politics, religion, and geographic location, all 
for the discussion of photography. With the then new online translation tools, even 
language issues were not insurmountable. In today’s hyper-connected world of social 


media this may seem quaint, but, at that time, it was really amazing. 


Then, in 2005 pictures that incorporated more than just pinhole methods in their 
production began to show up on the site. Some members were beginning to 
experiment with the use of historical photographic processes. They sometimes 
combined them with pinhole, sometimes with digital techniques, and often a mixture 
of several. F295 was open and receptive to any hand-crafted vision so long as there 


was transparency and a sharing of information on method. 


This F295 group was not the first to experiment with the use of historical 
photographic process; a powerful resurgence of handmade photography occurred in 
the 1960s,11 and there were many other contemporary explorers. What made the F295 
group different was their keen interest in learning, experimenting, sharing, and 
engaging in a global dialogue on the use of hand made processes. The website 
expanded and the population grew. Daily traffic to the site increased exponentially. 
What had begun as a small, intimate group had become a large and diverse group. 


Fortunately, the tone of constructive support and dialogue remained. 


After operating a purely online community for a few years, it seemed logical to 
attempt to try to create a “real” event. In 2006, I began considering the idea of 
creating something that would not only give F295 website participants a chance and 
place to physically meet, but would also provide a forum for photographers to share, 
in their own words, the “why” of their work. This sort of forum seemed to be lacking 
in contemporary photography, especially for those working with the oft marginalized, 
historic and alternative photographic processes. Plenty of “how-to” information was 
available in books and on websites, but for some reason no one seemed to be talking 
about the “why.” 


295 Further Explorations on the Idea 
of a 21st Century Photography 


Figure 3: Before the opening reception lecture at the 2011 F295 Symposium. 


My idea was to fill this gap with an event that instigated a discussion about how a 
photographer’s vision informs his or her choice of process. What better way to do this 
than by having practicing photographers speak directly about how subject and content 
combine with process to create a final piece that more clearly articulates their 
argument. After several encouraging conversations and phone calls, the concept of the 


first F295 Symposium was born. 


The F295 Symposium on Lensless, Alternative, and Adaptive Photographic Processes 
took place in late April 2007 (see appendix). The event featured a full day of 
photographers’ lectures, multi-day hands-on workshops, and several exhibitions. I 
saw it as a celebration of photography. When planning, I did not know who, or if 
anyone, would come and I certainly had no plans to create a recurring event (Fig. 3). 
To my surprise, only a handful of people from the website community attended, but 
many others came. Everyone’s enthusiasm, energy, and quality of artistic 
photographic practice and inquiry were contagious. Little did I know that hundreds of 
interested persons, artists, photographers, historians, professors, curators, and the 
casually interested, would attend five symposia, five seminars, four exhibitions, and 


dozens of workshops over the next six years. 


At the various F295 events, I met a wide range of photographers who were all actively 
exploring method and process in the creation of their work. Their reasons were as 


varied as the processes used to create their pictures. And, while they each had their 


own impetus and there were no official rules, they did share a commonality of practice 
and a similar set of fluid yet overarching principles propelled them forward. I began to 


search for a way to characterize their practice. 


The next six years of events were themed around an ongoing investigation of what I 
would call 21st century photography. This expression grew out of a conversation with 
France Scully Osterman in 2008. We were in her kitchen discussing photography and 
how some photographers were purposely employing a range of technique and process 
from the 19th through 21st centuries when she off-handedly referred (I’m 
paraphrasing here) to it as “all being one 21st century photography.” I was struck by 


the phrase’s simplicity and began using it. 


THE IDEA OF A 21ST CENTURY PHOTOGRAPHY 


For a while, I had been consciously searching for a new way to reference the inclusive 
style of work seen on the F295 website and at the events. I was looking for a term that 
would open doors and stir curiosities, as well as one that would allude to the 
expansiveness of the practice. Most of the commonly used terms used to reference 
those incorporating historic process in their work were not accurate or were laden 
with prejudice. Often, just mentioning words like alternative or historic process would 
be met with swift and immediate dismissal. Not only was I looking for a way to 
categorize the work, but I also wanted to encourage an openness of understanding. 
Most of these photographers were not looking to return to an imaginary, photographic 
golden age, nor did they feel panicked about the future of photography. Most accepted 
that the industry was fundamentally changing, but also acknowledged that it was an 
exciting time to be a photographer. It seemed that a greater number of photographic 
processes, spanning different eras, were being practiced concurrently, around the 


world, than at any other moment in history. 


Artistic vision, curiosity, and knowledge of history and photographic lineage 
motivates these photographers. The most artistically successful move beyond the 
novelty of process to a careful consideration of how subject, content, and process 
(form) can unite in the creation of their work (Fig 4.). The artists realize that an 
informed choice of photographic process can be a valuable aid in more clearly 
articulating their message. What was once thought antique or outdated might now be 
refreshingly implemented in new ways, under different circumstances, to create 
entirely contemporary art. The group jettisoned the paradigm of technological 
adoption and obsolescence. And for them the days of simply accepting the latest 


industrially produced photographic materials ended. 


Form 
(photographic process) 


Image 


Subject Content 


Figure 4: Illustration showing the intersection of Form, Content, and Subject. 


These photographers explore materials, tools, and techniques that are drawn from the 
pages of photographic history in an ongoing search for unique and compelling ways 
to create meaningful imagery. For many, the choice of process is as important as the 
choice of subject. A consumptive and adoptive mode of photographic practice has 
yielded to reveal one that is expansive, creative, and full of new alternative visions. 
Photography would now (also) belongs to those who could imagine it, not merely 
those who could buy it. 


While the mainstream photo world continues to evolve, many of the images being 
created are seemingly becoming more fleeting and homogenous. Traditionally, 
photographers focused on the medium’s mechanistic ability to create multiple, often 
identical, copies from a single original negative. Recently this idea has been 
challenged. Digital photography is without an original, as had been commonly 
understood, and most of the billions of photographs created today are never 
experienced as tangible, independent physical objects of their own.12 They instead 


live in a suspended virtual state on digital devices. But, the 21st century photographer 
places explicit attention on the creation of unique artifacts. They seek direct personal 
engagement and greater control of their discipline in a time of commercial 
standardization. Their priority to produce hand-crafted prints could be viewed as an 


act of rebellion in a world dominated by virtual images. 


These photographers furtively seek answers to the questions of what it means to be a 
photographer, the nature of photography, and substance of its being in the world 
today. The “precious idea of the original’ 13 may have been disappearing for most, but 
not for all. “We are physical beings, we create physical photographs!’’14 declared Dan 
Estabrook. The direct, unmediated, sensory experience of creation, informing both the 
work’s creation and the subsequent viewing experience, is a valuable and meaningful 
part of the art making process. If “photographers were not much concerned with their 


theoretical right to claim the prestige of the artist’’15 before, they are now. 


These artists are the direct heirs and descendants of the medium’s experimental 
founders. They merge vision and technical knowledge to create bold and exciting 
imagery. Though historical and self-made techniques are included, contemporary 
methods are not excluded. They acknowledge that a judicious collaboration of process 
and method is important to consider in the quest for new and revelatory ways of 
disclosing their contemporary narratives. It is through this active inquiry that 


photography has found a more sophisticated level of aesthetic maturation. 


LIGHT, TIME, AND APPARATUS 


These photographers are not only creating their work upon the three-legged stool of 
subject, content, and process (form), but are simultaneously investigating the 
medium’s three constituent elements of light, time, and the apparatus. Every truly 
photographic image, from photograms to digital RAW files, are dependent upon these 
three characteristics for their existence. They would not and could not be 


photographic without them. 


Photographs, in both manufacture and viewing, are the result of light. Light is the core 
of the term and the core of the practice. It is inseparable from the element of time. 
Geoffrey Batchen notes that “photography is a peculiar articulation of time.”’16 Not too 
long ago, time was marked through the agency of light and shadow. Photography and 
its apparatus began to change our relationship with time (and light) at the same 
moment that Samuel Langley’s standardized time subscription service and the railroad 


fundamentally transformed the national awareness of time (and place) itself.17 


In the continued spirit of questioning presumptions, these photographers are exploring 
their relationship with these foundational elements in interesting ways. They have 
temporarily set aside Herschel’s close-ended definition and instead of regarding the 
medium as a simple, automatic process, they are pursuing it as an open-ended 
investigation. Using the term geography (the study of the earth) as its precedent, the 
word photography might be reinterpreted as the study or investigation of light. I 
would add the implied elements of time and apparatus, along with the elements of 
subject, content, and form to create the following definition that I believe more 


accurately aligns with these photographer’s expansive working methods. 


Photography: An art and practice whose production considers the interplay of 
subject, content, and form while actively considering the role of light, time, and the 


apparatus in the creation of photographic imagery. 


While formulating this definition, it occurred to me that trying to find a term or set up 
varying taxonomies for the categorization of different types and styles of 
photographic practice was a fruitless undertaking. It is all one photography. Different 
photographers pursue the medium in different ways, with different tools, for different 
reasons, but for these photographers it remains an endeavor to create unique and 
compelling imagery through magical means. And for none more so than those who 
expansively consider the wide variety of resources, tools, and techniques at their 


disposal. 
PHOTOGRAPHY BEYOND TECHNIQUE 


This volume collects 20 essays by 21 photographic artists who are, in varying 
degrees, engaged in this sort of expansive inquiry of contemporary photographic and 
artistic practice. Each piece was first delivered as a lecture at an F295 event before it 
was transformed into the document contained here. There have been 90 lectures at the 
various events over the past 6 years, and with only a finite amount of space in which 
to work, it was a difficult task deciding on which pieces to include. I regret that some 


fine pieces have been excluded solely because of spatial limitations. 


The selections were made based on the degree to which I felt they offered an informed 


response to the following three questions: 


1) Why do they, as contemporary artists, utilize alternative, historical, or handmade 


photographic processes and techniques? 


2) How do these methods enable the further articulation of their narrative? 
3) From where do they draw inspiration and ideas? 


The book is mixture of longer pieces and shorter vignettes, but it is not a book about 
process. It contains no information on the how of the process, and neither is it about 
theory, though there are plentiful references to photography’s great theorists. It is 
about a photographic practice that exists beyond technique. The art that can occur in 
the critical juncture where process, content, and subject merge with an active, 
inquisitive investigation of light, time, and the apparatus in an effort to create 


something brilliantly exciting. 
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Contemporary masses are bent toward overcoming the uniqueness of 


every reality by accepting its reproduction. 


Walter Benjamin 


NOTES ON THE ART OF FAILURE 


Dan Estabrook 
ONE 


As the story goes, William Henry Fox Talbot sought to invent Photography because 
he couldn’t draw.1 Having failed at making a decent landscape using the camera 
lucida, he wished to get Nature to “paint itself.”2 Through years of trial and error, 
Talbot managed to produce some of the first lasting photographic images only to have 
his singular breakthrough trumped by the superior work of a_ better-funded 
Frenchman. As more and more proto-Photographers began to stake their own claims, 
Talbot raced to show his earlier discoveries, but was thwarted by minor missteps and 
a summer of bad English weather.3 He barely eked out some flawed and faded 


photographs in time. Nevertheless, this was the birth of the Art. 


If Photography was born from failure, then surely it must have always carried failure 
in its genes. Even as it laid claim to representing nature more perfectly than ever 
before, many of its earliest critics noted the odd and empty world depicted by the 
camera, or the deathly pallor and embalmed stare of its once-living subjects. As the 
technology grew faster, better and more detailed, the technological advances of 
Photography were matched by even greater critical and philosophical concerns over 
its connection (or lack thereof) to Truth and Reality, and its further political uses in 
the world. The sharper the image, the more suspect its meaning, as if it were simply 


getting better at hiding the magician’s sleight-of-hand under a pretense of objectivity. 


Despite the ever-increasing challenges to its claim on truth, Photography still manages 
to hold onto its privileged position in representing our contemporary existence, 
perhaps even more so by its unique connection to failure. What better way to express 
a growing disconnection to the natural world than by the machine-made image of it? 
When the modern photographers aimed to distill Photography to its essence, they 
inadvertently latched on to exactly the way in which photographs failed in their 
initially stated purpose — to show Nature as it was. The tiny rectangle of the world 
cropped and defined by the film plane is judged only for its Composition (perhaps all 
the better if tilted or skewed ...) The miniscule slice of time captured by the shutter 


has become “‘The Decisive Moment.’’4 


Still, no matter how much we may know about the failure of Photographic Truth, a 
gut feeling confirms the photograph’s tenuous yet ineluctable connection to its 
referent. A photograph of a dead body simply feels different than a drawing of one. 
That certain sense of “this was there” can make a false magic trick seem real, or allow 
an obviously staged image to carry the weight of evidence. Even Talbot’s little stained 
scraps of paper — the ghosts of his home and garden — contain a bit of time preserved, 
not gone for good. From the beginning, those first technical experiments, barely 
visible as they may have been, staked their claim as the new bearers of visual Truth, 
setting the tone for a future of images that were true and false at the very same time. 
Early Photography was Photography born whole, already the perfect medium through 


which to show a very real sense of loss, absence and, indeed, failure. 


TWO 


As time passes, old photographs come to bear a unique connection to loss through 
their simultaneous invocation of memory and forgetting, and it is this that I consider 
the genesis of my own work. Coming across a small tintype portrait in a junk shop, 
now lost without a name or history, is almost always an uncanny occurrence, the face 
staring back at us from a room long gone. Anonymous photographs like this are 
poignant human objects that seem to contain traces of their subjects, all the more so 
since that trace might be all that’s left of the sitter now. The sheer mass of old 
photographs shuffled and sold in shops and online represents just how much history 


fails to hold onto over time, like a steady wave of collective memory loss. 


In an attempt to tap into that same strange sense of discovery and memory, I first 
sought to make my own “found objects” — small reliquaries of my life, in a way, in 
which to hide my own secrets and stories. Using the original processes and techniques 
from the 19th century (or sometimes just imitating them) I created a collection of 
seemingly found photographs, each one made in a contemporary studio, but printed, 
aged and stained to further remove it from the present. In this way, I began to invent a 
false history — the past through the looking-glass — to give my own subjective 
meaning and purpose to that accumulation of lost objects over time. I found particular 
significance in 19th century baptismal portraits, the long white dresses of the children 
having drawn my attention at first for their graphic power, but later as ghostly 
symbols of loss and absence. As I discovered more and more funeral and post-mortem 
images of children in surprisingly similar white (funeral) dresses, the symbol became 
even more potent to me. These children were anonymous, wearing a dress as blank as 
an unpainted canvas but with the touch of History — a screen on which to project my 


own ideas. 


Untitled Photograph, 1992. Gelatin printing-out paper. 10 x 8”. 


I have always tried to work in this in-between space, evoking the loss and distance we 
imagine in an old photograph, but at the same time drawing on the visceral 
photographic response that something was indeed there in front of the lens. My 
photographs are rather obvious lies given the semblance of truth by these 
contradictory qualities of the medium, still unshakeable after 170 years: a decidedly 
subjective interpretation buried within a supposedly objective vision. My work is not 
about resurrecting the past, but about celebrating the passage of time, guiding the 
viewer by way of that photographic suspension of disbelief and an uncomfortably 
nostalgic relationship to time gone by. Since what we don’t know about an old 


photograph (or even one that looks old) we may imbue with our own fantasies, mine 


is an art of completion — manipulating the viewer to fill in the blanks with their own 
sense of History and Loss. Here once again, the power of the photograph lies partly in 
how it fails to show the truth. 


THREE 


Of course, none of these pictures are simply blank vessels, nor indeed are the old 
photographs that have inspired me. Even the most obscure images are full of details 
whose meanings may perhaps be discovered with further attention or research, and the 
objects themselves often seem to bear readable marks and scratches. In the same way 
a historian might search the particulars of a photograph for clues as to its subject, 
maker or time period, I attempt to read the surface of a found object as a text, written 
in time’s own language. The very stains, spots and cracks of the thing could seem like 
a code to me, able to be deciphered in order to reveal a secret hidden a century ago — 
invisible ink written on paper, tin or glass — if only one had the key. It could at times 
feel like urgent work, as each photograph could soon decay and fade, and what little 


information they still hold onto they may fail to keep for long. 


Of course, how could it be possible truly to read these spots and stains? Part of the 
draw of old photographs is that they seem to show the past as it “really” was, and 
therefore they must be able to tell us something about ourselves now. It is this deeper 
unconscious belief in the hidden secrets of the past that became another necessary part 
of my own artwork. By creating false symbols and patterns in my images and on the 
surfaces of the photographs I made, I sought to play with the purposeful 
misinterpretation of the signs, and even to make fun of our collective desire to parse 
and decipher a greater human Truth from within. This desire itself is perhaps more 
important than any specific “answer” one might find, and the point of my work was to 
lay bare the inherent absurdity in my own desire for meaning. What is more absurd 
than to make my own fake “found objects” in which to discover the truth about the 


past? 


In bodies of work such as Interior Views and Inherent Vice, I sought a kind of 
eloquent miscommunication, creating images that carried a legible code in the image, 
or even on the print surface itself, while simultaneously making clear that the desire 
for more meaning could only be frustrated. To me that desire for understanding is 
similar to the simple human desire for connection, but misguided and misinterpreted 
by signs pointing in the wrong direction, like analyzing the marks of a disease not for 
curing, but for reading. As in my small albumen print, Rose, the closer we look — 


taking a flower apart petal by petal to understand its beauty — the less we may know. 


Seeking knowledge through dissection is fundamentally a destructive act. 


FOUR 


Working with the photographic techniques of the 19th century necessarily involves 
working by hand, perhaps the most obvious failure of an art that purported to herald 
the rise of the machine. Each negative and print must be prepared by hand to some 
degree, and some of the earliest processes, like Talbot’s Calotype paper negatives, 
seem much closer to drawing than to any sort of mechanical process. I worked with 
the Calotype in particular for several years in order to investigate further 
Photography’s strange unbreakable bond with Truth and Belief. Where did the 


drawing end and the photograph begin, and which is more Real? 


I added my own hand-drawn interventions on the negative (and their subsequent 
revelation in the print) in order to illuminate what Photography could not do, or could 
not do well. While still creating artifacts for my looking-glass past, now from the very 
beginning of the History of Photography, I investigated some of the clichés and 
concepts of what it means to be an Artist, handed down from the very start. My 
imaginary First Photographer might be simply taking mechanical images of a still life 
or studio or model, but the penciled “corrections” reveal the emotional truth behind 
his seemingly innocuous studies — fixations, fetishes and fears that might not have 
otherwise been seen by the machine. Later, with the work in At Sea, I took this 
handwork a step further by adding color to the prints themselves, as if to make the 
photograph more real and “life-like” while only proving it to be that much more false 
— where the painting enhances or even hides the parts of the photo that fall short. In an 
old hand-colored photograph, proof of the hand is in fact a greater sense of the artist’s 
presence, of one who sought to correct with pencil and brush the technical limitations 
of the art. These objects create a stronger pull through time by being clearer evidence 
of the now-departed human behind the machine. In the end, I may only assume that a 
body was in front of the lens, but with an altered object I know someone’s hand has 
touched it. 
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Rose, 1999, Albumen print. 4 x 5”. 


Dermoid Self-Portrait, 1999. Watercolor on bleached Salt print. 10 x 12”. 


Indeed the artist’s hand is hardly ever completely invisible, even in the most objective 
photographs, for with the passage of time what little illusion there might have been 
begins to fade and reveal the truth. Think of the 19th century spirit images, once 
offered (and believed) as Photographic Proof of the afterlife, but now clearly little 
more than cheap fakery to our eyes. As when a rose-tinted cheek becomes brighter 
than the faded face it once enlivened, it is Time that will inevitably reveal the hand 


behind the machine, and the magician behind the curtain. 


FIVE 


From its beginning Photography was, to many, a Science not an Art, and represented 
the Death of Painting, the End of Art and, in due time, the rise of a frightening 
Modernity.5 Now with the arrival of a brand-new digital future, the contradictory 
nature of Photography at its core is only that much more clear. We know now more 
than ever that almost every image we see in magazines, advertisements and even 
galleries is manipulated to varying (sometimes extreme) degrees, and yet we still have 
not erased the simple belief that a photograph shows at least something real. 


Otherwise, it’s not a photograph. 


If the essence of Photography is to show the world more clearly, objectively or 
truthfully- as many people still think it is, at least in part- I believe photography is 
only meaningful in how it fails that purpose. The cracks in the mirror reveal not only 
the artist’s manipulative hand or the magician’s mastery of the machine, but also our 
own fears and fantasies, projected onto the surface of an ostensibly clear window on 
the world. 


Still, as we age, as our old pictures age, the credibility of the machine begins to break, 
the luster fades, and what’s left in our hands is, in the end, our hands. As artists it is 
ridiculous to chase an ever-fading future in order to tell us about our present selves, 
with each new technology quickly becoming obsolete and disappearing even faster 
than the old objects which led us here. As more time passes from Photography’s 
humble beginnings, we only get further into a subjective idea of the past, knowing 
less and less along the way. It’s the 21st-century photographer’s task to make art 
within that ever-increasing distance, honoring and revealing the past as only the future 


can. 


NOTES 


1. Talbot himself describes his difficulties with drawing, using both 
the camera lucida and the camera obscura, in his introduction, the 
“Brief Historical Sketch of the Invention of the Art’. H. Fox 
Talbot, The Pencil of Nature (London: Longman, Brown, Green 


and Longmans, 1844). 


2. “It was during these thoughts that the idea occurred to me ... 
how charming it would be if it were possible to cause these 
natural images to imprint themselves durably, and remain fixed 


upon the paper!” Talbot, introduction to The Pencil of Nature. 


3. A full accounting of Talbot’s experiments and difficulties — 
including the weather of 1839 — can be found in Larry Schaaf, 
Out of the Shadows: Herschel, Talbot & the Invention of 
Photography, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992). 


4. The phrase “the decisive moment” is taken from the English title 
of Henri Cartier-Bresson’s first book of photographs, published in 
1952, and came to be synonymous with the perfectly-timed 
photograph. In a 1957 interview with the Washington Post, 
Cartier-Bresson described it this way: “Photography is not like 
painting. There is a creative fraction of a second when you are 
taking a picture. Your eye must see a composition or an 
expression that life itself offers you, and you must know with 
intuition when to click the camera.” As quoted in the Washington 
Post’s obituary of Henri Cartier-Bresson, “The Acknowledged 
Master of the Moment,’ Washington Post, 5 August, 2004, AO1. 


5. The famous quote, “From today, painting is dead,” is attributed 
(perhaps apocryphally) to the painter Paul Delaroche in 1839 


upon his first glimpse of a Daguerreotype, and has been quoted 


and re-quoted ever since. Charles Baudelaire expanded on the 
idea a little more clearly just two decades later when he wrote his 
disparaging essay “On Photography” in his review of the Salon of 
1859. “If photography is allowed to stand in for art in some of its 
functions,’ he wrote, “it will soon supplant or corrupt it 
completely.” Found in translation in Charles Baudelaire, The 
Mirror of Art. ed. and trans. Jonathan Mayne (London: Phaidon 
Press Limited, 1955.) 


untitled, from the series, Explorations Along an Imaginary Coastline, 2008. 


MYSTERY, MEMORY, AND NARRATIVE 


Martha Casanave 


Explorations Along an Imaginary Coastline began innocently enough with a foray to 
the coastline one day in 2000. I was in a depressing photographic hiatus, and a friend 
twisted my arm, scolding me for doing no photography, and persuading me to go out 
with our 4x5” pinhole cameras. “Out? Did I hear you right? But, ’'m an indoor 
photographer! I don’t do landscapes!” He told me to “stop whining; doing something 


was better than doing nothing.” 


We went out. Generally, I am bored by the natural scene, but I soon realized that the 
pinhole camera, with its short focal length and placement directly on the ground, 
doesn’t see or produce anything like a natural scene. I allowed myself to move things 
around: seaweed, shells, rocks, etc., and then started bringing props of my own. Then, 
I discovered that the above-mentioned friend had a 19th century suit, bowler hat and 
cane hanging in his office, to say nothing of an old camera, tripod, telescope and 
pocket watch. It was my turn to twist his arm. A mysterious 19th century figure began 
appearing in the images, giving the work a narrative quality it had lacked. It was this 


human element that kept me interested and kept me working. 


The other-worldly effect provided by the pinhole results from the wide-angle 
distortion, the fuzziness from lack of lens, the “bug’s eye” vantage point, the near 
infinite depth of field, and the long time exposures necessitated by the tiny aperture. 
As I worked, I asked myself: Is this dream, or is it memory? And during the long 
exposures I mused: Who is this figure? Where did he come from? What’s he looking 
for? What or who did he leave behind? This was the overarching narrative. But some 
individual images had their own stories: a message in a bottle appears looming in the 
foreground, half buried in sand and seaweed. The mysterious man in the background 


hasn’t discovered it; instead he’s scanning the horizon with his telescope. 


I found that I didn’t want to make these photographs on sunny days, and we waited 
for cloudy, windy, sometimes stormy days. The gray days made for longer exposures, 
and the long exposures made stormy seas and crashing waves look soft and soothing. 
The process of making the photographs was slow and meditative. No “shooting” for 


pinhole photographers! No, we uncover the aperture and allow the light to accumulate 


slowly. We don’t use viewfinder, batteries, or a shutter. A box with a tiny hole: a 


simpler picture-making apparatus doesn’t exist. 


After eight years of doing this work, I remembered a favorite poem that I had 
memorized over forty years ago during my last year of high school in my first Russian 
class. More accurately: I had never forgotten the poem, but it took years to connect 
the dots. 


The Sail: 


A lonely sail whitens 


In blue sea fog! 


What is he looking for in a distant country? 


What did he abandon in his homeland? 


The waves play—the wind whistles, 


And the mast groans and creaks ... 


Alas! he’s not looking for happiness, 


And he’s not running from happiness! 


Below azure streaks of light, 


Above him golden rays of sun ... 


But he, rebellious [passionate], looks for storm, 


As if in storms there is peace! 


Mikhail Lermontov (1832) 


The character I created in this work came from this poem. All creative work comes 
from somewhere, even if we are not always conscious of the source. This body of 
work is so laden with surreal, dreamlike views, meditations on time—from seconds to 
centuries—and narrative mysteries that they could only be revealed with the help of a 


pinhole camera. 


untitled, from the series, Explorations Along an Imaginary Coastline, 2003. 


NOTES 


1. Ed. N.A. Chechulina, M. Yu. Lermontov, Selected Works 
(Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1965), 91. Translated for this publication 
by Martha Casanave. 


Self Portrait Resurrection, 1997, Cyanotype print. 


The role of the artist I now understood as that of revealing through the world-surfaces 


the implicit forms of the soul, and the great agent to assist the artist was the myth.1 


Joseph Campbell 


SYNTHESIZING CENTURIES 


John Metoyer 


I feel it important to put the pieces as a whole into a digestible context, and then 
explain how I focus on the individual image rather than on a grandly engineered, 
conscious process of creating a single vision. In the most grandiose of terms, I am 
attempting to create and document a fabricated world that exists on the margins of our 
day-to-day reality. I know. I rolled my eyes too when I read that last statement, but 
this is simply an explanation of my thought processes as I work on an individual 
image or small series. I stress that this theory is not the sole guiding principle driving 
what I do, but I think it helps to put my work into a general context. More important 
to my working process is the framework that defines the context, which is ultimately, 
the influences that define the work: mythology, 19th century photographic processes, 


Louisiana’s Creole culture, and how my family fits into that tapestry. 


Though not limited to these three, the aforementioned are the primary influences in 
my work—both conceptual and process based. These influences create the framework 
for what I create, but they don’t necessarily dictate what the works looks like, and the 
work doesn’t necessarily explicitly reflect a particular genre or style. In the case of my 
own work, it’s a little bit of both-the influence framework exists: 19th century 
photography/my family-culture background that is rooted in Louisiana, and 
mythology—and as you will see, some of my work looks very much 19th century, 
some of it looks very religious as with Self Portrait Resurrection, and some doesn’t at 
all. 


MYTHOLOGY, SPIRIT WORLDS, AND LOUISIANA CREOLES 


“An organized collection of stories by which we explain our beliefs and our history”’2 
is a definition of mythology with which I strongly identify. As such mythology takes 


on various forms through various eras and cultures throughout human history, from 


the more primitive myths recorded on cave walls in Northern Africa and Europe, to 
the stories still followed by contemporary organized religion. When I refer to 
mythology, I am referring to the actual myths, but I am also referring to the 
components associated with myths. This includes the universality of myth that 
transcends time and cultures, which is identified by Joseph Campbell and includes 
flood myths, resurrection myths, sky myths, and nature/science myths (in some ways, 
Darwinian type myths). The stories, regardless of culture, sometimes have universal 
meaning. It is not, for example, a coincidence that the resurrection myths associated 
with the Egyptian Osiris and the Christian Jesus are in one way or another related to 
rebirth, renewal and the advent of spring. And, as Joseph Campbell points out, the 
hero’s story is archetypal in that it represents the structure of all stories told 
throughout history, including the story of our personal journeys.3 We see this not only 
in classical and religious mythology, but also in the mythologies and mythological 
characters of our contemporary time: Superman, Wonder Woman, and Luke and Leia 
Skywalker. 


The Amenti Frequency, 2003. Platinum print. 


My interest in the origins of mythology was piqued when J read a book published in 
1930 entitled The Mystery and Lore of Monsters,4 which was republished in 1996 
with a slightly different title, The Mystery and Lore of Freaks.s Charles John Samuel 
Thompson, in part, theorizes that mythological creatures, and often the myths they are 
associated with, have their origins in the real world. Mythological creatures are 
human and animal mutations. Thomson collects documented accounts of genetic 
mutations in humans and animals throughout history. Using this as his basis, he 
develops a theory that many of the mythologies that we have come to know and made 


part of our mythological lexicon are connected to, or in some cases originated by 


these genetic mutations. One of the most obvious examples from the book is the 
origin of the Cyclops. If an individual, thousands of years ago, was born with a single 
eye instead of two eyes, Thomson argues that the whole concept of the Cyclops grew 
and evolved from this individual. If it did not grow from this unfortunate birth, the 
existence of this individual is used to legitimize the myth itself. The book goes on to 
explain and reveal the bizarre stories of less mythic and more folkloric creatures, such 


as: 


...the story of a mermaid that was driven through a breach in a dyke at Edam in 
Holland, and was afterwards taken alive in the lake of Parmen, whence she was taken 
to Haarlem. Here she was cared for by a kindly Dutchwoman, who taught her 
spinning and other housewifely callings, and she [the mermaid] eventually became a 


Roman Catholic!« 


What I appreciate most about stories such as these and what I found most influential 
about Thompson’s book in general is the ability and need we have to assign shared 
meaning to things that are seemingly other-worldly and often completely foreign to 
us, and just the opposite, our need to assign existing explanations and mythologies to 
the creatures, objects, and events that exist in our sometimes mundane world. 
Thompson identifies the intersection of mythology and reality and our need to explain 
all natural phenomena and experiences related to the human experience: birth, death, 
love, floods, storms, and other such stories and beliefs that make up a universal, 
human culture and the multitude of individual cultures we have in common with those 


with whom we share ethnic, religious, and racial backgrounds. 


This is more pronounced in the religious stories and mythologies from my own 
religious background, which is firmly grounded in the traditions of Roman 
Catholicism. This is not to say that I am a religious person, and if I were to be labeled 
Catholic, mine would be a very undisciplined and poorly followed Catholicism. What 
I take from the Catholic aspects of my upbringing is a very broad catalog of mythic 
archetypes, which through the years, translated to an understanding of the universality 
of stories and the outright strangeness related to many of the lives of the venerated 
personalities that are held in high regard in the Church and in many of the world 
mythologies that share similar qualities or events. Of these, my favorites are the 
concepts of resurrection, the idolized body part, and concepts associated with post- 
mortem existence or afterlife. In Catholicism and many sects of Christianity, what ties 
these three concepts together, obviously, is the Jesus resurrection cycle. In this 
narrative, we have the literal resurrection, answers to questions concerning the 


afterlife, and the venerated face of Jesus, forever captured in reliquary form on the 


Veil of Veronica and on the Shroud of Turin, which, I always like to point out, is also 
claimed by art historian Nicholas Allen to be the very first photograph ever taken.7 


Medieval paparazzo. 


Beyond Christianity, and in many cases pre-dating Christ’s resurrection, are pagan 
narratives such as those found in mythologies of Central America’s Mayan people. 
The Popol Vuh tells the story of the resurrected Maize God, father of the Hero Twins, 
who together with their father gave the world its current incarnation.s The Haida 
people of the Northwestern United States have their Salmon Boy resurrection myth.9 
In Asia, there is Persia’s Mithras and the resurrected lovers: Venus’ June and Ishtar’s 
Tammuz.i0 My favorite is the myth of Osiris, who was chopped to bits and dispersed 
at various points in the Nile, only to be collected and made whole in his entire regal 
splendor. Joseph McCabe synthesizes the universality of these myths, especially those 
associated with Christianity and Egypt, in the following: 


Egypt was precisely the classic home of the myth of a slain and resurrected god. “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life” is merely an epitome of what the Egyptians chanted for 
ages about their great god Osiris, the judge of the dead, one of the oldest and most 
revered gods of Egypt. He had been slain by “the powers of darkness” embodied in 
his wicked brother, Set. His sister and wife, Isis, had sought the fragments of his body 
and put them together again. And he had arisen from the dead, and was enthroned in 
the world of souls, to judge every man according to his works. The resurrection of 
Osiris was the basis of the Egyptian’s firm hope of eternal life. Every year the fair 
strip of land along the Nile mourned for days over the slaying of Osiris and then 


rejoiced exceedingly over his resurrection. 11 


What is key here, and what I presume is universal with all of humanity, is the hope of 
eternal life, which is what I believe is the driving force behind many myths. I also 
believe this is what drove the 19th and early 20th centuries’ phenomena of spirit 


photographs. 


Though some spirit photographs are amongst the corniest photographs ever taken, and 
all are obviously phony to most rational people, even those who remotely believe in 
the Casper the Ghost variety, I find many of these images, the well-crafted ones, 
anyway, particularly beautiful and moving. Spirit photography encompasses elements 
of magic, spiritualism, and an explanation of the unknown. In some ways, they 
represent an imagined mystical realm made real by the photographic artist. Like 
mythology, the origins or the driving elements in spirit photography are beings that 


might have existed in our plane of reality, but they are only found in this other, 


marginal world. Most don’t see ghosts on a daily basis, which makes spirit sightings 
something extraordinary. This extraordinariness is what gives these images their 
power. These photographs encompass “the dream-like mixture of illusion and realism 
in art of this period.”’12 Dana Luciano argues that whether the subject is real or fake, it 
depicts not an object but a world.13 Spiritualists of the late 19th century treated these 
photographs as death undoing, and they discovered in them a flow of posthumous 
time.i4 What helps to achieve this to the contemporary eye is the fact that most of 
these images are printed in 19th century processes. The nature of the physical prints 


tells us that what we are viewing is of another time. 


Herschell’s Dream. 1997. Cyanotype print. 


In many ways, for the contemporary viewer the commingling of the dead with the 
living, the mythological synthesis of Catholicism—a cultural lint brush, picking up and 
incorporating bits and pieces of legend, lore, and native beliefs into its own 
cosmogony—and the idea of posthumous time all describe aspects of my Creole 
Louisiana. Though I grew up in Chicago, I have spent a good deal of my life in 
Louisiana, which is where my family has lived since before it was part of the United 
States. Metoyer is an Afro-Franco Creole name. Louisiana Creoles are descendants of 
18th century African slaves and French, sometimes Spanish, settlers who commingled 
to produce mixed children, many of whom were free people of color. My family’s 


Louisiana history, in brief, begins with a woman named: 


Marie Thérése, called Coincoin, a freed slave in colonial Natchitoches, [who] is an 
icon of American slavery and Louisiana’s Creole culture. As a bondswoman who 
became a free planter and entrepreneur, she symbolizes female self-determination in a 
world that imposed economic, legal, and sexual subservience on all women...In 1767, 
Coincoin’s new mistress (and godmother) rented her to a French bachelor, Pierre 
Claude Thomas Metoyer, by whom she bore another ten children...Metoyer 
[eventually] bought her freedom. When he eventually set her aside for a legal [white] 
wife, he deeded her his unpatented interest in a small tract of sixty-seven acres, as an 
economic start for her and their younger, free-born children. Coincoin’s own 
offspring, in the decades that followed, built upon her foundation, creating an 


agricultural empire that made them the wealthiest free family of color in the nation.15 


(For the record, the wealthiest family thing mentioned above went the way of hoop- 
skirts and stovepipe hats well before the 19th century was over.) Separated by 
language, ethnicity, and racial identity, Creoles of Louisiana, dubbed the forgotten 
people by Gary B. Mills, developed into a distinct culture in America.io As with all 
cultures, there are a series of folktales, lore, and mythologies that are associated with 
Creoles as a whole. In my own family, the idea of mythology, religious and otherwise, 
was intertwined with everything: pictures of saints experiencing bludgeoned ecstasy 
that my grandparents had hanging in their houses, coupled with pictures of dead 
relatives, ghosts if you will, that were sometimes seen or felt in hazy morning 
cemeteries, and the stories told about ordinary miracles that brought cures to those on 
the verge of death, or storms sent on a different track through novena, rosary, and 


crosses hung in windows. 


All of these elements, like the formal mythologies, spirit photography, and the wider 
Creole culture, provide inspiration and work together to achieve a certain personal 


harmony for me in my work. These are not blueprints for the work I produce. They 


are, however, departure points of sorts—places to return to when contemplating the 
larger meaning of what it is | am trying to communicate. Combined, they are a point 
of origination for the work I create. They have become a platform for my own curious 


and enigmatic mythology. 


SO WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


While I hope my images are not perceived as mere derivations of corny spirit photos 
or flayed saints, I do hope they capture the fundamental aspects that comprise the 
over-arching statement that informs my work. I see this reality that I am 
“documenting” as a place, or places, that may or may not exist, in the same way 
histories, religious mythologies, and more contemporary urban myths use narrative to 


document and explain things unknown or seemingly unexplainable. 


In the contemporary popular media we see this in television series such as Ancient 
Aliens, which attempts to explain the mysteries of our world, religious and otherwise, 
through extraterrestrial interventions and manipulations of human history. It boils 
down to finding/revealing truths (with a very small “t’’) in the same way great fiction 
and poetry attempt to explain or reveal truths about the big questions in life through 
manufactured characters working their way through fabricated narratives. Of course, 
many of these characters and narratives have solid roots in reality, which is also true 


of some of my work. 


A significant source of inspiration for my imagery is the history of photography itself, 
which is fraught with fabrications that were, and in many cases still are accepted as 
truths. The most obvious example is Mathew Brady’s subtle arrangements of the Civil 
War living and dead-a slight fabrication to reveal the horrors that existed in reality. 
At the other extreme are spirit photography discussed earlier and images like the 
Cottingley fairies. These photographs represent visual hoaxes that were made possible 
through the ability to manipulate the medium. One would think these hoaxes would 
shatter the validity of the photograph as a truth-revealing document, but in many 
ways, I think they bolstered the validity by confirming strongly held beliefs, 


regardless of how absurd those beliefs are or were. 


Beyond the beautiful fabrications and hoaxes, I believe that the use of 19th century 
photographic processes displace contemporary images, transporting them to those 
places on the margins of reality. I think this is true of any non-traditional or 
alternative process, which is why I feel strongly about using all of these processes 


with digitally manipulated negatives; 19th, 20th, and 21st century processes work in 


tandem with my imagery to create an other worldliness that, hopefully, touches the 
viewer on a conscious or subconscious level. I believe photography should be 


compelling, beautiful, and meaningful on a substantial level. 
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We Moved Across the Patty (detail), 1998. Platinum palladium print. 


MEMORY, NATURE, AND PLACE 


Craig Barber 


I grew up in a small, rural village. The place could have been Norman Rockwell’s 
inspiration. There were waterfalls in the middle of town and farming filled the 
countryside. I bicycled down tree-lined streets, past houses with white picket fences, 
barking dogs, and kindly neighbors. My free time was spent hiking in the woods and 
fields, exploring the natural world. Just after high school, my country sent me to Viet 
Nam and my youthful ideals were shattered in horrific and unimaginable ways. The 
Vietnamese countryside was being ravaged by war and was a stark juxtaposition to 


everything I’d ever known. 


My work draws on these contrasting experiences: both the innocence and the 
violence. I have been back to the landscapes of my youth, both the peaceful small 
town and the now recovering war-torn country. I continue to explore these contrasting 
emotional environments. Each are pivotal to who I am today. One experience creates 
a calm within me while the other fuels an inner anger. I explore the landscape of my 
youth armed only with a camera filtered by years of life. My place is filled with 
stories and memories, but is not nostalgic. I find areas that trigger emotions deep 
within me and usually there is a dichotomy within my photographs. I see beauty in the 
quiet decay of how life used to be. Sadness in abandoned farmhouses or the jungle of 
Viet Nam. At the same time, there is hope as Nature takes every available opportunity 


to soften the scars created by humans. 


I work with a pinhole camera and appreciate its slow, deliberate manner in which I 
have time to contemplate the exposure and to connect with the subject. This 
deliberateness creates an intimacy I feel is missing when working more quickly. 
Many of my pinhole photographs require exposures ranging between five and sixty 
minutes. I might be capturing the fading impact of humans in upstate New York due 
to economic change or discovering beauty in a country that once held fear and danger 
for me. These photographs, like my memories, are sometimes sharply detailed and at 


other times vague. 


Hope is All There Was, 1997. Platinum palladium print. 


I have recently chosen another meditative photographic method to create portraits of 
farmers and others who spend time outside working with nature and have a direct 
connection with the land. I use the wet plate collodion process to create one-of-a-kind 
tintypes and ambrotypes. Employing this antique process resonates of a much earlier 
time, one when we were a more agrarian society, a time when people were more 
connected not only to the land but also to the source of their food, both the location 
and the people who produced it. These contemporary portraits have an old fashioned 
look which I use as a way to create a pause for the viewer in which they consider the 
people in the photographs and the tasks that are being portrayed, and how that fits into 


their world view. 


These photographs are my way of honoring the subjects, their contribution to our 
lives, and the place they work. These people remind me of the neighbors of my youth, 
hard working in time-honored occupations: basket weaver, farmer, vintner, shepherd, 
rancher, arborist, hunter, and stonemason. Setting up these shots takes time. Multiple 
pictures could easily stretch out an hour. This gives me time to talk with my models. 
We, subject and I, collaborate on what to include in a portrait, what will help tell their 
story of who and what they are. I hear stories of how they came to be working with 
the land and why they continue. I spend a few days with them, often getting involved 
in helping them with their tasks. In the end, I create portraits that are the result of deep 
connections with friendly, interesting people. The images are both vulnerable and 


intimate, and wholly impossible without the time and space of the collaboration. 


My strongest work has been created when I have had an emotional connection to the 


place and the subject. Memories impact feelings that allow me inside and create a 
greater connection. I am not a casual observer; it’s like the difference between 
knowing a few phrases or being fluent in a language. My pictures are my visual diary, 
personal, introspective and multifaceted. They are my way of telling my story about 


places and events that are important to me. 


There are two sides to every story, often conflicting and sometimes hard to see. I try 
to expose and balance the light with the dark, beauty with fear, life with death. The 


little boy on the bike embraces the boy with a gun. 


JAMOITAI 


Cal and His Tractor, 2011. Tintype. 


Statue of Liberty, 2013. 


SOMETHING EXTRAORDINARY 


Jill Enfield 


My work unites a fascination with the handmade and tactile with my love for the 
unpredictable, experimental and new. One day a few years ago my friend, Nicole 
Froechur, shared her wet plate collodion images with my students. I had to learn 
more. She and I made a deal; she could use my darkroom in exchange for teaching me 
everything she knew about the process that she had worked long and hard to learn. 
From there, I read whatever information I could find and conferred with other experts 
to add to my understanding of wet plate collodion. I spent a lot of time buying 
supplies and gathering the necessary apparatus: glass bottles, trays, funnels, a tank 
that would hold a bath of silver, a glass plate holder for my old large format camera, 
and many other arcane items. I diligently practiced pouring, developing, and all of the 
other aspects of plate making. I found that proficiency could not be rushed and would 
only come with time. The process is slow. It takes time to clean the glass, pour the 
collodion, sensitize and develop the plate, and to varnish the plate. The exposures 


were longer than I was accustomed to. They would range from seconds to minutes. 


How would I combine these new-to-me tools with an appropriate subject? I knew that 
in the 1860s the collodion process was a popular format for portraiture. Tintype 
images were very affordable even for the less fortunate. People could go to a studio or 


have their portrait taken by a traveling photographer. 


Koichiro Kurita, undated. 


New York City, the place where I live, is a city of immigrants; everyone knows 
someone from another place. As a first generation American on my father’s side and 
second on my mother’s, I was aware of how immigrant culture has helped American 
culture evolve. My family did not want to emigrate in 1939, but as German Jews, it 


was a question of survival. 


I initiated The New Americans, to present a portrait of a moment in the journey of 
today’s immigrants. Interviewing and photographing relatively new settlers has 
helped me understand my family’s immigration experiences and put my cultural 


heritage into perspective. 


The tactile process of making the plates excites me and brings out my passion for 
photography. Simply being in the darkroom mixing the chemicals, cleaning the glass, 
pouring the plate is a seductively meditative process. My subjects wait while I prepare 
the plates for their portrait. The long exposures engage the subject on a deep level 
with the photographic experience. And, as they gaze into the lens they lose 


themselves. It is in this loss of self, that the past, present, and future is revealed. 


The silver sits on the collodion, which sits on top of the glass, and creates a 
beautifully intricate tonality. Each image has its own distinctive imperfections and 


artifacts which I purposely choose to include as part of the final work. The tactile feel 


of the image on the plate, with shadows, details and myriad swirls and serendipitous 


markings, is visible to the viewer and brings these immigrant portraits to life. 


These pictures invite the viewer to imagine the curiosity that filled these weary 
travelers whose eyes are filled with hope and wonder and whose hearts pound with 
nervous excitement, each of them convinced that now in America, the land of 
opportunity, where anyone can make it if they work hard, they too could become 


something extraordinary. 


Szymon and Maciej, undated. 


The Fall, from the series, World in a Jar: War & Trauma, 2004. Variable dimensions. Various print 


medias. 


LOOKING BACKWARD, SEEING FORWARD: 
REFRAMING VISUAL HISTORY 


Robert Hirsch 


Almost since photography’s inception, the camera has been seen as an instrument of 
history. Over time, this view has evolved to tie the meaning of photographs to the 
maker’s perspective, leading people to ask questions such as: does an artist have to be 
Jewish to legitimately address the Holocaust or must an image maker be African 
American to photograph the Civil Rights Movement? But why stop there? When 
addressing history, is a photographer necessarily bound by time and place? Does a 
photographer have to be physically present when the event is happening, or even to 


have been alive when it occurred? 


My response to such questions can be seen in my projects of the last decade. These 
works — World in a Jar: War & Trauma; Manifest Destiny & The American West; 
Unseen Terror: The Bomb, Other Bogeymen, and a Culture of Fear; Shining Brow; 
The Sixties Cubed; and Ghosts: French Holocaust Children — are three-dimensional 
image anthologies that remix the customary linear nature of narrative by offering a 
supermarket of sculptural images based on photographic reinterpretations of historic 
and personal images. Utilizing the camera as a social tool, I re-envision key 
components from historical and personally-made pictures to explore graphically the 
workings of our collective societal memory involving loss, popular culture, religion, 
tragedy, and the nature of evil. I transform existing images through lighting, non- 
traditional optical means, and by isolating specific parts of the image with cropping 
and selective focus. I then use basic post-production methods to generate an 
expressive outcome. Each project produces a report on the human condition through 
an amalgam of materials, processes, and tools to achieve an open format of wordless 


storytelling that encourages viewers to ponder: who we are. 
WHERE ART COMES FROM 


Art is an evolutionary process among and between artists and their environment, a 
practice that acknowledges nothing is original and our cultural heritage is one of 


adaptive transformation. This collective undertaking of individual effort entails 


borrowing, sharing, re-borrowing, amending, cannibalizing, and morphing to make 
use of the full range of ways in which new art learns from, builds on, and emerges out 
of previous models. Consequently, artists travel in and out of time looking for “Good 
Stuff’ in existing materials — including architecture, books, dreams, films, music, 
paintings, poems, photographs, conversations, clouds, trees, and water — that speak to 
and inform their endeavors. In short, appropriation is the backbone of what makes 


artists artists and how civilization advances. 


The evolutionary nature of the artistic process means that any data we Google can be 
a starting matrix for new creations. Is there any difference between photographing a 
three-dimensional object or a web page? Both physically exist as complete items and 
as potential raw material for ingenious, new directions. A camera is a machine that 
can capture anything touched by light, but it doesn’t care about what is in front of it 
and makes no distinction between subjects. In recognizing how derivative art is, we 
can then realize that photographic creativity includes the ability to see what isn’t 
there, and that for creative individuals everything exists as grist to be converted into 
photographs. The same challenge confronts each generation of image makers; and that 
is how to make memorable pictures that convey their times. What is vital is not where 


you take things from, but where you take them to. 


THING IN ITSELF 


Photography’s transparent ability to reproduce accurately the outer skin of reality has 
been the measure of truth that has asserted dominance over other forms of visual 
veracity. Many of the most celebrated photographers are ones who stick closely to 
circumstantial evidence. These photographers claim alleged impartiality, supposedly 
eliminating personal impulses to partake in an objective narrative. I think that is 
bunkum and balderdash! 


I am intrigued by making images predicated on horizons that change as you examine 
them. The narrow view that bona fide photography should concentrate on depicting a 
subject topographically is a stance that restricts practice by mistakenly equating truth 
with the camoufilaging of beauty and the hand of the maker, thus undercutting the 
potential to communicate complex ideas. Yet most people continue to embrace such a 
definition of the medium. As a consequence, splendor and technical expertise are now 
often admonished as showmanship, which is considered a detraction from a 
photograph’s supposed objective value. Conversely, my projects explore the space 
between art and documentary practice where reality intersects with imagination to 


create an image that permits a flowing meaning to be discovered throughout the 


creation and viewing process. 


My position is that not everything that can be enumerated counts and not everything 
of value can be quantified. I want to get beneath surface illusion and link the visible 
with the invisible as a multifaceted means of looking inside an experience. I do this by 
making images that evoke an interior state of consciousness and grapple with a 
subject beyond its external physical structure. This approach can be likened to the 
Japanese concept of shashin, which says something is true only when it integrates the 
outer appearance with the inner makeup of a subject in order to get to the heart of the 
experience. Such an intricate facade conceals the intuitive world of the “thing in 
itself’ — a deep structure of cultural, political, and psychological models that inform 
the realities behind or beyond what we can detect with our five physical senses. My 
visualizations combine centuries of historical depictions with the personal to not only 


bear witness to, but to help us make sense out of a chaotic and indifferent world. 


IMAGES AND MEANING 


These works push against the boundaries of what constitutes a picture border, 
transcending their specific time-based circumstances. This is a fine way to explicate a 
picture with another picture, encouraging viewers to build their own meanings based 
on their cultural awareness and visual literacy. Such an engagement also serves as a 
reminder of how photographs continue to seduce us into believing that they are 
objective records, when in fact all images are not what they initially appear to be and 


require thoughtful interpretation. 


These undertakings follow a Socratic process that allows me to engage in a 
philosophical and visual dialogue with other times, places, and makers, springing 
from the idea that there is no absolute version of how an image should look. I use 
camera optics to record pictorial discoveries that blend form and content together by 
asking each picture a question while examining the origin of the image and how its 


significance has changed over time. 


I am ensnared by the course of historical memory, which is always active and 
mutable. This is critical, as memory shades identity, and ultimately becomes identity. 
And because we often forget what we want to remember, there is a constant struggle 
over how anything is remembered. All recollection is subjective and is only as real as 
its last occasion. Making use of this, my images do not report history journalistically, 
but depict history as more than a presentation of facts, reframing the past as a guide to 


help unlock precedents in useful ways. 
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Cube Set, from the series The 1960s Cubed, 2011. 4 x 4x 4” each. Electrostatic prints in plastic cubes. 


Tunnel (detail), from the series, World in a Jar: War & Trauma, 2004. Variable dimensions. Various 


print medias. 


DEDUCTIONS 


Stimulating picture making generates tension by asking questions about accepted 
truths and by crossing back and forth between the borders of fact and fiction. A 
photograph is a fluid construction in which numerous possibilities flow in and flow 
out. Nothing is definite or determined, and nothing is ever finished. This attitude can 
restore one’s sense of wonder by leading us to experience an Aha moment of sudden 


comprehension, allowing us to see something we had not seen before. 


This state of mind dovetails into what I call the Possibility Scale, which imagines that 
there are no artistic impossibilities, only different levels of possibility. The theory 
grants you the freedom to act and determine an idea’s usefulness by saying: “Jf I can 
visualize it, there could be a way to make it happen.” It is the essence of inventive 
thinking that encourages deliberation about the different, the hidden, the strange, the 
unknown, and most important, the not-yet-thought-of. This necessitates being an 
advocate of new ideas who is willing to engage in argument, confrontation, and 


challenging “trouble making.” 


My goal is to build thought-provoking pictures that awaken one’s sense of curiosity 
and speculation, thereby helping to alter the social environment by putting new ideas 


on the table. Being a decisive photographer is not about capturing a Henri Cartier- 


Bresson moment in time, but rather being in a state of mind I dub The Attention 
Zone. Attention is the Holy Grail, as everything we let in, everything we remember, 
and everything we forget relies on it. In this state, we utilize our time to see more 
intensely and in turn to make distinctive images that depict, express, and engage 
viewers about the often clashing and seemingly discordant mash-ups of human 
behavior. Our minds work through contrast and contradiction, for when everyone 
thinks alike, development ceases and society stagnates in old, narrow, worn-out ruts 
of compliant obedience. History reminds us that ideas now taken for granted were 
often initially considered to be not only wrongheaded, but so socially outrageous as to 
command suppression. Thus, it is helpful to bear in mind that valuable insights may 
arise from unexpected sources. If a society is to move forward, it must permit a 
forthright clash of ideas and principles so that clarity and consensus about a situation 


may emerge. 


Within this structure, time stands out as an essential characteristic that informs 
photographic image making. We are all bound by the limits time imposes on our 
corporal bodies, but this is what gives our lives direction and urgency, which leads us 
to make choices about what we want to accomplish in the here and now. Time’s arrow 
measures change, and without variation there can be no productive activities. 
Ingenious endeavors are performed in opposition to ticking time. Innovative artists act 
provocatively to propel life by providing crucial, future opportunities. When people 
have nothing beneficial to anticipate, time’s forward movement becomes death’s co- 
worker, allowing despair to gain traction. The struggle between gloom and 
hopefulness can provide enhanced realities. Idle powers, along with wasted 
possibilities and talents, trigger pain and suffering. Mindful action, the best use of 
one’s capabilities and capacities by the creative manipulation of time, can bring 
pleasure and satisfaction. Since death is no artist, makers create to defy and transcend 
the limits of their time. Our certain demise is a call under whose influence uniquely 
marvelous things are made and communicated that can test, express, enrich, expand, 
and influence the human experience. Therefore, photographers should play an active 
role in calculating fresh possibilities of portraying their world as they travel in and out 


of time. 


R.E.M., 2002. 


SLEEP 


France Scully Osterman 


When asked whose photographs inspire me, I am often at a loss for words. I can list a 
number of photographers whose work I admire, but it is painters who have a more 
direct influence on my style, process, composition, and lighting. Ultimately, however, 


my work is driven by personal life experience. 


As an artist, I gravitate to portraiture. My father was an oil painter, and the paintings 
he did when I was a child were often representational portraits. While watching him 
paint, I fell in love with his process, technique, and style. I loved the smell of the 
turpentine and linseed oil. Naturally, most of my early drawings and paintings were 


portraits. 


My goal as a portrait photographer has been to capture the personality or essence of a 
sitter without imposing my influence. I have found that the wet plate collodion 
process combines my love of painting and photography. I love pouring the collodion, 
sensitizing, developing by inspection, fixing, drying, and varnishing. I embrace the 
optical artifacts from the 19th century portrait lens, and enjoy the medium’s slow 
speed and long exposure requirements. Making an image is a sensual, seductive 
process that relies on the photographer’s skill and contributes a handmade, tactile 
quality to the final image. Collodion is a lot like watercolor painting: very fast and 


requiring exquisite manipulation. 


Mark (Osterman) and I took a trip to Ireland in 1996 with our portable darkroom. It 
would be the first of many foreign collodion expeditions. During the trip I made a 
portrait of the woman’s daughter with whom we stayed. It was a half-minute exposure 
and her slight movement, combined with the process and effect of the lens gave the 
image a painterly effect. When a friend saw it, they compared the portrait to 


Cameron’s! photographs (though at the time I was unfamiliar with her work). 


Later, I was delivering a print from this negative for an exhibit when a young teenage 
boy looked at it with a puzzled expression. When he asked “I don’t get it. Is it a 
photograph or a painting?” I was delighted. 


The following year, Mark was on a sabbatical from his teaching position so that we 
could attend a certificate program at George Eastman House in Rochester, NY. For 
one year, we moved into a studio with a darkroom and living area. One late summer 
morning, I woke before Mark and was inspired to photograph him sleeping. That 
ambrotype was published in Coming Into Focus in 2000 and purchased by Howard 
Greenberg. 


For years I thought that Mark was my first Sleep subject. In 2002, however, I realized 
that the idea started much earlier than I could have imagined. My sister Sharon 
reminded me that when I was about twelve years old, I had taken her photograph with 
35 mm slide film. I laid her on a towel in the grass so that her white dress wouldn’t 
get stained and posed and photographed her as if she were sleeping. She was my first 
sleeper. Apparently the concept had been rolling around in my head for almost thirty 


years, waiting for the right medium. 


Intimate and without influence, sleeping may be the perfect time to make a portrait. 
Whether you love it, dread it or find it elusive, sleep is an experience that is at once 


personal and universal. 


Dreams may offer the promise of new adventures, reminders of past experiences, or 
help us sort through problems. Some pagans believed that a person’s spirit would 
leave their body while they slept, making them able to communicate with the Gods. 
Ancient Romanians believed that if they slept with their mouth open, their soul would 
escape from their body taking the shape of a tiny mouse. If the mouse did not return 


by morning, they would never wake up. 


Sleep has been figuratively linked to death throughout history. Examples are easily 
found from Greek mythology and literature to modern-day films. The Greek god of 
sleep was Hypnos, and his twin brother Thanatos was the god of death. References to 
sleep as a metaphor for death are littered throughout Shakespeare’s plays and 
represented in the title of the 1946 film noir, The Big Sleep. 


Elaine at Eleven, 1996. 


Sharon (sleep), 1968. 


Post-mortems (photographs) became popular in the 19th century, because for most 
people, having a photographic portrait was too expensive. Those who did not have a 
portrait of their just departed loved one now had this option. The goal of most 
photographers was to make the subject look as alive as possible, (though most fell 
short). 


My first solo show of the Sleep series was in 2002 at Howard Greenberg’s 292 
gallery2 in Soho. Some viewers quickly made a connection between sleep and post- 
mortem photographs, especially since I was using a 19th century process. When I first 


realized this, I was horrified. The trouble was timing. 


I had begun the series several years earlier, and as I made the bulk of the negatives, 
and later, exhibited and published them, I experienced a steady stream of personal 
losses. For the first time, I lost several family members and friends within a relatively 
short period of time. The coincidence and irony were not lost, and while I understood 
the post-mortem connections people made, acknowledging it was more than I could 


bear. It took me years to accept and eventually embrace it. 


By this time, I had seen a lot of people sleeping, but also more than my share of 
deceased bodies. Bodies are like locust shells: there is no question when they are 
empty. Perhaps it takes that kind of experience to see that there is a difference even in 


a photograph. Sleepers are very much alive. 


Sleep remains a mystery and experts today continue to question what it is, why we 
need it and why sometimes it can be so elusive. They do agree that sleep is a universal 
human need, and that without it we would die. When we sleep we are in a suspended 
sensory state in which our conscious awareness ceases, voluntary muscles are 
temporarily inactive, and dreaming intermittently takes place. Alarmingly sleep is 


commonly referred to as a state more easily reversible than a coma. 


Sleep is a time of restoration and renewal. It soothes and comforts us after a long day 
and provides a daily rebirth. While sleeping, we are conserving energy while 
rejuvenating our organs, tissues, muscles and bones, immune and nervous systems. 


The quality and quantity of our sleep greatly influence our wakeful lives. 


Sleeping (husband), 1997. 


A portrait of someone sleeping is completely unpretentious. No smiles required. The 
person is asked only to sleep. It is revealing and intimate. To be photographed in such 
a vulnerable way, I thought, would take a certain amount of trust and confidence. So I 
asked loved ones, friends and acquaintances if they would come to our studio and let 


me document their sleep. 


My sleepers arrive in the morning, sometimes, still in their pajamas. Soothing music 


lulls them to sleep and I begin to work. I quickly realized that there were many more 
challenges than I might have imagined: staring and focusing could wake subjects 
(even from a deep sleep); creating the plates and moving from the camera to the 
darkroom over creaky floors creates unusual smells and sounds that the soft music 
might not hide; and sometimes sleepers reposition in the middle of a lengthy 
exposure. Quietly repositioning the large, heavy, antique studio camera was also more 
challenging. It’s a joy to use under normal circumstances, but moving it, without 
waking my subjects was difficult. The camera stand’s noisy wheels sometimes stick or 


get caught on the rug and refuse to budge. 


The size of the camera and stand, and the proximity of the subject limited the camera 
angles. Natural lighting, reflectors, and a portrait lens set at or near its widest aperture 
were used to convey a sense of intimacy. The focused image combined with lens 


aberration, softened and painterly, offers a contemplative look that guides the eye. 


One time I was photographing a friend that I knew was an insomniac. It was a miracle 
that he allowed me to photograph him. At one point, when moving the camera, the 
wheel became stuck on the rug and with a little extra tugging, began to move but then 
rolled quickly in a jerking motion, hitting the bed hard and startled him awake. As 
long as I didn’t wake the subjects I would continue to make plates. The final images 
combine a sense of voyeurism, vulnerability, and innocence. They are reminiscent of 
early post-mortem photographs, but are filled with the energy of movement that 19th 


century images lack. 


Process is a device to help convey my vision, but should not be a distraction. If the 
viewer looks at the work and is focused on the process, then I think I have failed to 
deliver my message. It’s not important what it is, but what it does. What is it saying? 
Does it tell a story? For me, an image does not automatically become interesting 
because it was made using an antique process. The image itself has to stand alone. 
The question is, would this image work in another medium? If it was desaturated or 


printed in black and white, or if process artifacts were edited out, would it still work? 


When the image has something to say and the artist has picked the right medium to 


express it, the combination can be magical. 


Tamara, 2001 


Brett Reeder, Reeder Ranch Utah. 


THERE IS NO COMMAND-Z 


Robb Kendrick 


I choose to make tintypes because what I am creating is a one-of-a-kind image that 
can be manipulated and pushed in new ways that were never attempted 150 years ago 
when the process was current. The users in the 19th century were looking to make 
clean, crisp images that were as perfect as possible; they did not appreciate the 
imperfections and the limitations of the process. However, today it is just those 
imperfections and limitations leaving the medium open for personal interpretation and 


exploration that is quite exciting. 


The tactile nature of many historic processes gives the creator a connection to a 
physical object that is forged from passion, sweat and serendipity that cannot be 
replicated in the digital environment. The digital revolution has unwittingly sparked 
one of the most interesting and creative periods in photographic history, especially for 


those using non-digital processes. 


The digital tools available can further push the historic processes by allowing large- 
sized reproductions that can be further manipulated to create images with a historic 
basis and a 21st century sensibility. I count any photographic process that is non- 


digital as historic including film, photograms, and Polaroids. 


I did not choose tintypes because of my interest in a particular subject, I chose 
tintypes because my first experience with a historic process was finding a metal object 
at a flea market while in college, which captivated me then as it does 32 years later. 


That object, I found out later, was a tintype. 


Nearly any subject that I have shot on tintype, whether the cowboys, mummies or 
cactus—to contemporary portraits and city-scapes — can be rendered well in tintype and 
many other historic processes. The handmade qualities that are a natural part of the 


final images give them a sense of humanity that has yet to be achieved digitally. 


Guanajuato Mummy #2, Mexico. 


Photograph a handgun on white with digital and then using the tintype process and 
compare. The digital image will most likely be a sterile record of the object whereas 
the tintype will have imperfections and the touch of a human thought process that is 
reflected in the final image. Of course, the tintype itself, being an objet d’art, will 


immediately distinguish itself as unique or special. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the thought, passion and energy expended making 


images using historic processes give these images more depth. Their creators have 
had to plan out, think about, and give themselves over to fabricating these gems from 


raw ingredients and primal chemicals, each of which presents its own challenges. 


There is no “command-z” when using historic processes; there are no Photoshop™ 
“layers” to be refined later. There are three results: artistic success (where the 
technique and your creativity come together to form something transcendent), 
technical success (where the image is well made but not necessarily magical) and 


failure. 


The uncontrolled aspect of these processes also gives the tool a great serendipity. I 
have had too many accidents, both happy and sad, because of the uncontrolled nature 
of things. And each time it results in a rush of energy. Many times the happy 
accidents are not repeatable (though you would like them to be) and the sad ones are 


usually and unfortunately easily repeatable. 


Many creative people are attracted to the instability of these processes and the organic 
qualities rendered in the final work. These uncontrolled aspects also quickly thin out 


those with little patience for unpredictability. 


We are left with a handful of craftspeople, pushing the limits into exciting areas that I 
believe will continue to break new ground in the history of photography. I think these 
practitioners will be viewed with great respect as everyone else in the world becomes 
a mere photographer with their iPhones and digital cameras. The ease of taking a 
picture with current technology has let the air out of modern-day images by flooding 


the medium with a torrent of homogenous images. 


Though there are many talented users of digital technology, their work is driven by 
personal vision in which the technology is secondary and the content and messaging 
is the primary factor. And their work will always rise to the top as well. I feel 
fortunate that those of us who still crave the tactile experience of photography are able 
to reach into the past and utilize processes that help us overcome the sterile nature in 


which the process of photography has evolved. 


Obscura Object, undated. 


THAT OBSCURA OBJECT OF DESIRE: A BRIEF 
HISTORY 


Stephen Berkman 


On a cloudless spring day, I was traveling through the post-industrial streets of 
Pittsburgh in a rented car guided by a GPS system that was beginning to exhibit 
worrisome signs of passive aggressive behavior. This was back in the dark ages of 
2011 when technology still had interpersonal issues to sort out. The device was 
supposed to shepherd me to the F295 conference where I was soon scheduled to 
speak. Regrettably though, even with 21st century technology at my command, I 
found myself lost. A stray line from the film Buckaroo Banzai — “Wherever you go, 
there you are” — drifted to mind as I was trying to right myself back on course. It was 
about then, that I spotted an independent bookstore specializing in political books, 
which, in my opinion, required further investigation. I cautiously entered and soon 
discovered a store overflowing with agitprop posters, pamphlets, and countless books 
on political movements highlighting notorious radicals and anarchists of yore, all of 
which sparked my curiosity. After all, my namesake, Alexander Berkman, was a 
noted anarchist of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. I asked the clerk who was 
hovering somewhere below the age of twenty-five, and busy manning the cash 
register, if there were many anarchists active here in Pittsburgh? The clerk paused and 
replied in a formal tone of desolate resignation, “There are indeed quite a number of 
anarchists here, but unfortunately there is no cohesion, they are all just doing their 


own thing.” 


A short time later, as I hopelessly continued to navigate my way to the conference, the 
book clerk’s unintended ironic response struck me as an apt analogy for those of us 
working with historical photographic processes. On the surface, the movement 
appears to represent a unified group of visual anarchists, but in actuality each 
practitioner is attempting to overthrow the prevailing contemporary photographic 


establishment on their own terms. 


Obscura Object, Copper plate engraving, undated. 


In my case, I’ve been on a quixotic quest to discover the origins of photography. This 
trek has taken me to the house of the inventor of photography, Joseph Nicéphore 
Niépce, where the world’s first photograph, Point de vue du Gras, was created and 
where, paradoxically, they now forbid visitors from taking photographs. I then 
continued to Fox Talbot’s abbey, where he invented the Calotype paper negative 
process. Foremost in my mind during these excursions was the mystifying question: 


why did photography come so late in the game of human history? 


No notable answer was immediately forthcoming, so I figured I would see how far 
back one can trace the history of photography. Do you just hit a wall of darkness at 
some point, or perhaps fall off the edge of the earth, the way people imagined when 
the earth was thought to be flat? This line of inquiry led me to consider the unheralded 
history of pre-chemical photography, which spans the course of two millenniums 
leading up to Niépce’s discovery. 


Before the photograph was commodified and readily transferable, photography 
existed as pure phenomena through the camera obscura, first with a pinhole and then 
later during the mid 1500s via a lensi. The camera obscura was classified as a 
scientific or philosophical instrument, but it was also capable of producing 
enchantment and prolonged bouts of bemusement. To be inside of a camera obscura 
and to observe the world that abounds through its gaze, is to marvel at the acuity and 
clarity of the world. Oddly, it is a world that somehow escapes the unaided eye. With 
its propensity toward the transcendent, it is not too difficult to see why the camera 
obscura comfortably perches on the mystical branch of photography. 


Susan Sontag famously stated in her polemical essay On Photography, “Photography 
is not an art but a language.”2 I would like to suggest that photography is simply a 
utilitarian tool that extends the spectrum of human vision. The mechanical eye of the 
camera permits us to travel into territory where the naked eye was formerly forbidden. 
It’s as if the apparatus imbues us with the preternatural ability to peer beyond the 
bend. 


This preamble finally brings me to the subject of the Obscura Object — a functioning 
camera obscura (please see engraving), which stands at the crossroads of the now 
vanished world of the pre-chemical era of photography and the ascendant era of 
chemical photography. If you listen closely enough, you can hear the dialogue 
between the notion of the fixed photograph and the fleeting, fugitive images of camera 
obscura. It’s almost as if you can observe the moment the pre-analog world 


transitioned to the analog world. 


Obscura Object, Installation view, Laband Gallery, undated. 


When the photograph of the Obscura Object is on display in a museum installation, 
the actual obscura is displayed adjacent to the photograph. This arrangement enables 
the viewer to make a distinction between how the lens and chemistry of the wet- 
collodion camera depicts the scene verses how the eye perceives it. The 19th century 
apparatus situates the image in a larger socio-historical context and enables the viewer 
to see history through the prism of emulsion. This installation easily conjures street 
photographer Gary Winogrand’s often repeated dictum, I photograph “to see how 
something looks when photographed.” In a nod to photographic resonance, or perhaps 
dissonance, this work also takes into account photography’s proclivity towards the 
self-reflexive, which is demonstrated by the fact that a camera is photographing a 


camera obscura. 


The Obscura Object considers the grand tradition of tent obscuras, which harken back 
to a more genteel time in photography’s history when individuals, often amateur 
artist/scientists, would leisurely set up a tent in the countryside and trace the image 
formed in the hollow of the tent. In some respects, this quintessential 19th century 
entertainment prefigures the contemporary leisure activity of sitting in a dark room 


and watching projected images from the world on a movie screen. 


Perhaps one final analysis, Obscura Object functions best as both a Memento Mori to 
the now faded world of ephemeral pursuits and conversely as a harbinger of the 
forthcoming world of fixed images. But in the end, I’m willing to conclude, and even 
concede, that while this photographic endeavor may not rise to the level of visual 


anarchy, it does at least strike a furtive note for anarchistic anachronism. 


NOTES 
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1,000 Cameras (detail), 2011. 


ONE THOUSAND INVENTED CAMERAS 


Jo Babcock 


My work merges aspects of photography, sculpture, and conceptual art. I have created 
over one thousand working cameras from a plethora of recycled objects over the past 
forty years. I can make a camera out of practically any object that can be made light 
tight: paint cans, gas cans, coffee pots, suitcases, two Volkswagen vans and an 
Airstream motor home, are only a few examples. I have also constructed large-scale 
photographic installations featuring camera obscuras. All of this work explores our 


relationship to the three essential elements of photography: light, time, and apparatus. 


Light is a sublime force. It warms the earth and nurtures our bodies. Traveling in 
waves and particles across vast distances of space at an unfathomable speed, light rays 
have the chameleon ability to change shape, form and purpose. The advent of 


photography opened a whole new way to make use of light. 


Photography built its 19th century reputation on simply ground lenses, Daguerre’s 
mirror of memory, and the wonder of chemistry and process that produced truthful 
images of the latent, outside world. Somehow, inside the little black box, mysterious 
and enchanting things were transpiring. Light entered at one end and came out the 


other, flattened, replicated, and somehow hyper-real. 


Beyond verisimilitude, photography renders light in unique ways: enigmatic tones, 
sunlight filtering through clouds, stormy landscapes, colors, distortion, figures, 
shadows, solarization, montage, and light graphics. Mysterious, evocative, 


pleasurable, or shocking, a photograph’s realism and quality of light can be magical. 


Green Fabric Suitcase, 1987. wood, cloth, plastic, with metal pinhole. 16 x 21 x 7”. 


Pinhole and alternative-process photographers generally build their own apparatus, 
often preferring simple instruments. I use both pinhole and inexpensive lenses to fix 
light inside my hand made devices. It is through trial and experimentation that ideas 
and apparatus are honed. These invented cameras often function without so much as 
the aid of a viewfinder or other sophisticated devices. These optics generally require 
long, tedious exposures, and reveal the world as dreamy, fluid, elastic, and malleable. 
Such a direct photographic approach fills me with an awe and fascination that I 


imagine must have captivated the early photographic pioneers. 


My work rejects the status quo of instantly obsolete, electronic push-button apparatus. 
Instead, I construct photographic instruments from old parts, metal pieces, and 
discarded containers as topical commentary on consumer culture, repurposing what 


would otherwise be thrown on to what has become an ever-growing trash heap. 


My cameras function in a symbiotic manner: in exhibitions, I often present the 
camera-sculpture alongside the photograph that was created through its use. 
Sometimes the pictures simply document the contents that were stored inside the 
container (a Chanukah package photographs Chanukah candles), and other times, I 
photograph objects or themes that relate to the object’s utility (a suitcase photographs 
a bus station). 


I spent several years working with different van cameras to produce a series of large- 
scale, post-apocalyptic, color landscapes. In 1974, a fellow student and I converted 
our first vehicle into a giant camera as a wild, photographic experiment. In 1989, I 
built a second Volkswagen van camera, and in 1990, with support from a National 
Endowment for the Arts Fellowship, I transformed a vintage Airstream motor home 
into an itinerant camera and darkroom, a post modern version of the mule-drawn 


wagons employed by early western photographers. 


Inside the darkened vans, beautiful color images reflect downward onto a flat easel. 
When the easel is tilted, it is possible to make architectural-style camera adjustments 
or to create distortion. The images are exposed directly onto 40” x 60” sheets of 
chromogenic photo paper and create unique paper negatives. These solar enlargers- 
on-wheels birthed unearthly landscapes, distorted roadside attractions, and strangely 


beautiful scenes of destruction. 
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Chanuka Candles, 1999. cardboard with metal pinhole, 4 x 3 x 1.5”. 


Last Night of Chanuka, 1999, chromogenic print 20 x 24”. 


Yosemite Falls (detail), 1994. Unique chromogenic paper negative, 40 x 63.” Collection of San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art 


Working inside the vans, I had the opportunity to be at the heart of the photographic 
process. To share that experience, I began creating modest installations in which a 
lens is simply suspended from the ceiling or built out from the wall, allowing active 
participation by the viewer as they walk through the photographic projection. The 
flame of a candle is often used as the source of light. It flickers, grows, undulates, and 
eventually wanes, each state reflecting the transient temporal quality of light and of 
life. The power and emotional charge evoked through these installations arises simply 
from the seminal beauty that is already present, revealed only to those who slow down 
and take time to commingle with photography’s three basic elements: light, time, and 
the photographic apparatus. 


Jo Babcock & VW Van Camera, 1989. Van, pinhole in side door, lens/mirror device in roof. 


Camera Obscura, 2010 Installation & photo, Giclee print, 20 x 24”. 


Step Right Up, 2005. Ambrotype on blue/gray glass, 8.5 x 6.5”. 


It took years for me to find my own aesthetic voice, the means to produce it and even 

longer for me to have enough life experiences to have something to say. It all seemed 

to weave together organically, little by little, until one day I realized that all the pieces 
fit together ... 


Mark Osterman 


FINDING CONFIDENCE: COMBINING PROCESS 
WITH PURPOSE 


Mark Osterman 
THE SEEDS OF PROCESS 


The punching machine scared the hell out of me. I was working in a machine shop 
one summer, punching out little electrodes from ribbons of beryllium brass. I was 15 
and it was easy work compared to previous summers when I was bailing hay. On my 
lunch breaks, the owner let me mill around in the attic of the shop where he stored 
mountains of antiques, trunks and furniture, moved from countless other attics of 
long-deceased relatives. Lit by a single bulb with a pull switch, the room was dark 
and dirty and fascinating. 


One day I pulled open a drawer in an old dresser and saw a half dozen small leather 
cases. They held daguerreotypes, tintypes and ambrotype portraits from the mid 19th 
century. I was mesmerized. From then on, for the next two months, I would go up and 
look at them every chance I could. Eventually the owner came up one day when I was 
there and casually offered them to me. I still have my favorite, an ambrotype of a 
Civil War soldier. The cheeks were slightly tinted with red powder and the buttons 
daubed with gold paint. The first thing I did after bringing home these treasures was to 
take the ambrotype out of the protective case. I was surprised to see that it had been 
made on a plate of dark wine-colored glass and that when you looked through the 


glass you could see the soldier as a negative image. 


My father, once an amateur photographer, had taught me the basics of printing with 
silver gelatin developing-out paper. He used to make photographic Christmas cards 


with an old contact printer. I placed the ambrotype in contact with some photographic 


paper, exposed it to light and developed a positive print that revealed much more 
visual information than the bare plate seen by reflected light. The seeds of discovery 


and potential were deeply sown at that moment, but it took years for full germination. 


A SENSE OF PURPOSE 


A year earlier, my grandmother had sent me an old Edison cylinder phonograph that 
had been in my great aunt’s attic. They both lived in Iowa, far from our home in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, but we used to visit on holidays. I spent a long, hot summer 
there when I was 14, and while nosing around in my aunt’s attic found this 
mechanical treasure. It didn’t work, but by turning the cylinder with my finger, I 
could coax wounded music from the metal horn. Born on Edison’s birthday, I used to 
practice his distinctive signature and draw pictures of the phonograph on the book 
covers that in those days we made from brown shopping bags. I was out of step with 
the other boys who at the time generally drew cars, tanks, airplanes and skulls with 
knives through their eyes. I took the phonograph apart. It had a broken spring, but I 
figured out how to reattach it so that I could play the wax cylinders. Mechanical 
things and in particular antique mechanical apparatus fascinated me. My father, a 
writer specializing in technical copy, introduced me to the poems of Robert Service 
and the cartoons of Rube Goldberg. Service’s vivid stories of the Yukon and 


Goldberg’s fantastical machines were two of my first creative inspirations. 


Where I lived in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, there seemed to be antique shops in 
every little town and at most crossroads. My mother, an academy schooled artist, took 
me with her to the art museums and galleries in Philadelphia and New York. She also 
included me on her jaunts to the antique shops when she was looking for objects for 
her still life paintings. On these trips I bought antique records for the Edison 
phonograph and other broken phonographs to fix. I also bought an old S.S. Stewart 
five-string banjo complete with an original method book. The 1890s sheet music 
turned out to be similar banjo music to some of the recordings on the cylinder records. 
And so, long dead performers of the past became my instructors. This made it easier 


to teach myself how to play, albeit a style no one had heard in at least fifty years. 


By the time I was in high school, I was a competent banjo player working for tips on a 
steam train in New Hope, a tourist town a few miles from my home. This job was 
infinitely easier than bailing hay or working in a machine shop, and I made excellent 
wages though mostly in quarters. On a good day, I would come home with sixty very 
heavy dollars. But I also developed the skill to perform for strangers with a 


confidence that was uncommon in people my age. This ability to stand in front of a 


group served me well when I eventually went into classroom teaching, but it also laid 
the groundwork for an important creative detour in my life, the medicine show. 


ies aauuee gle ope 


Ambrotype of Civil War soldier, c. 1862. 


ARTISTICALLY DISTRACTED 


When I entered the Kansas City Art Institute, I brought my banjo along. At the time, I 
thought I wanted to be a painter like my mother, but it was clear by the end of the first 
year that performing was much more important to me. In a moment of creative 
synergy, something that happens often when you're interested in too many things, I 
combined the graphics of drawing, sculpture and music into musical instrument 
making. And I started making string instruments with a specialty creating intricately 
engraved mother of pearl inlays. I continued to play coffee houses and other venues 


for income throughout my college years. Transferring to the design department in my 
sophomore year, I also honed my conventional black-and-white photographic skills 
and began to understand photography. 


THE MEDICINE SHOW 


When I returned from college, I opened Musical Antiquities, a specialty music store 
selling antique instruments and providing custom string instrument design. In 
particular, I made a lot of banjos back then. It was at this time when I came upon a 
new way to market my performing; by combining history with music. And so, I 
created the character of Dr. B. B. Bumstead, a patent medicine salesman. Bumstead 
began as a one-man show working on street level with a pop-open sales box on a 
tripod, called a “tripes and keister,” in pitch man lingo. Representatives from a local 
tourist attraction offered me a wagon if I would perform a version of the show for 
their large festivals and for this I created a two-man show, with my father playing the 
part of Screaming Weasel, presented to the audience as a “genuine Faux Indian.” My 
father was a pretty good harmonica player and we worked out a humorous routine 
where he played an enormous antique harmonica and I played a rare bass banjo. The 


music was not particularly good, but the visual effect was far more important. 


When my father retired from the show I found others to play the part of Screaming 
Weasel. In all, nine different people played that role; each with a different skill that I 
would write into the act. There were guitarists, a tuba player, a juggler and even a stilt 


walker. The show was now called Dr. Bumstead’s Celebrated Lenape Liquid Show. 


When I was asked to join the arts faculty of George School, a Quaker high school 
outside Philadelphia, I gave up the shop, but not the act. I was originally hired to 
teach design, though a year later I drifted into teaching photography. At the same time 
I discovered the stripped down chassis of a 1919 model T Ford in a nearby field. I 
purchased this relic, rebuilt the engine and designed a special body that included a 
fold out stage that was inspired by my father’s frequent references to Rube Goldberg 
and children’s pop up books. I drove the old model T to festivals, set up the stage, and 
gave performances. In the evenings at some festivals I would cook by the camp fire 
and sleep behind the stage. At times it was much like scenes in the movie based on 
Steinbeck’s novel The Grapes of Wrath. 


The Model T Open for a Performance, 1985. 


For outdoor evening performances, we used rare original side show pan lights: gas 
lights with open flames that hissed and flickered, but even in the strongest winds 
never blew out. They were set about knee high on the stage so that the light came 
from underneath our faces and resembled many theater stages that were illuminated 
by foot lights. It was magical and marvelous and I will never forget the experience of 
those night shows: a mixture of the hissing of the lights, the sound of the crickets, the 


echo of my voice through our old microphone, and the response of the audience. 


By this time I was using sheet film in an antique view camera to document the 
medicine show. Over time, however, my photography was beginning to evolve from 
simply documenting the show to becoming its own form of performance art. Years 
later, when Howard Greenberg exhibited my Confidence series opposite Phillippe 
Halsman’s photographs of Salvador Dali I asked him why he put my work alongside a 
surrealist. Howard said, “look at your work, it’s surreal.” I responded “Performing in 
a traveling medicine show for twenty years was surreal; I’m only documenting that 


time in my life.” 


DAGUERREOTYPES, AMBROTYPES AND OTHER 
OBSCUROTYPES 


While I was attending college I had seen some of the Time-Life books on 
photography. In one volume, historic photographic techniques were illustrated with 


pictures of Joel Snyder making a calotype, daguerreotype, and ambrotype. I was 


fascinated with these illustrations and eventually I taught myself all of them. At the 
time though, I was making musical instruments. In particular, there was a banjo I had 
been asked to design with silver filigree inlays. Before cutting out the inlays, I 
polished the sheet of silver, sensitized it over iodine fumes and after exposing in a 
camera, developed it over mercury fumes. It worked and I was dumbfounded. Then I 
wiped off the image and cut the plate into the inlays needed to complete the job. It 
was my very first experience with making light sensitive materials. This experience 


would require more time to germinate. 


REDISCOVERY; LEARNING THE WET COLLODION PROCESS 


Ten years later, the Science Department of George School was disposing of out of 
date chemicals. When a colleague told me they were throwing away a two gallon 
bottle of Collodion USP, all my childhood ambitions of being an ambrotypist came 


back to me. It seemed possible for the first time. 


So now I had the stuff; I knew about photography, but unfortunately I didn’t have a 
clue about the intricacies of the wet collodion process. At that time, there was no one I 
knew to whom I could go for advice. Also, I had never taken a chemistry class in my 
life, and my dyslexia made working out equivalents from the old and new measuring 
systems a pretty difficult exercise. Eventually, I went out to the flea markets and 
purchased an entire set of beakers, graduates and weights in the archaic system so that 
I could follow the old formulas without conversion. I had an old 8x10” Seneca view 
camera, which | had used for sheet film. It was really too large for my experiments, so 


I built a little sliding box camera and plate holder around an old brass lens. 


Shortly thereafter, I traded my Leica IIIc camera to a collector for a brittle and shaken 
1856 edition of Burgess’s Photograph and Ambrotype Manual. Within a few months, 
I was making my first (bad) collodion images. Some of the very first collodion 
positives I ever made were on the plastic dark slides that came with 4x5” sheet film 
holders. I made images and then wiped them off and used the slides over and over 
again until I understood the effect of exposure vs development. They could best be 
described as black “plastic-otypes.” Later I switched to clear glass because it was 
cheaper. Two of the original ambrotypes gleaned from the machine shop were totally 
tarnished, and so I used the dark so-called ruby glass to make images, which I would 


wipe off and use again and again. 


In those early days I was working in the school darkroom and used the adjoining 


classroom lit by a bank of windows as my studio. The experiments were done after 


classes and on the weekends and my subjects were mostly curious students and other 
faculty members. Very few of my images survive from those days in the late 1980s. I 
knew exactly what I wanted at the time and kept working until I could pre-visualize 
the result. I made mostly ambrotypes but quickly drifted into photography, the 19th 
century term specifically assigned to the making of negatives for subsequent printing 


of positives. 


SCULLY & OSTERMAN 


In 1990 I met France Scully. I should say we met again. France and I had both 
attended the same high school together in the early 1970s. By the time we met I was 
improving my skills. France was very interested in what I was doing, and we began 
experimenting together. We also performed together in the show. I had written her 


into the act as a trick shooter. 


As part of my teaching curriculum, I would take my advanced photography and 
International Baccalaureate students to see photography exhibitions. I was now more 
conversant with the history and aesthetics of photography, both for my own 
knowledge and for my students. At that time France and I took a group up to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York to see an exhibit of Nadar’s albumen and 
salted paper prints. It was really the first time I had seen masterworks produced by a 
wet plate era photographer. On top of that, it was Nadar. So much more than the 
ambrotypes, tintypes or the cartes de visite and cabinet cards I had seen my whole 
life, these were completely different. Looking back, the experience was very much 
like seeing Géricault’s massive painting The Raft of the Medusa in the Louvre for the 
first time, having only ever seen it before as a 3x5” reproduction in the pages of my 
college art history book. All of us came back from the Met inspired to make images 
with collodion. Seeing Nadar’s prints also prompted me to look closer at the work of 
Julia Margaret Cameron and eventually Oscar Rejlander, a major influence in my 
work. And so, ambrotypy took a back seat to learning how to make collodion 


negatives; but it was never so far behind. 


WHAT TO DO ONCE YOU HAVE THE MEDIUM 


France and I were now making ambrotypes, tintypes and collodion negatives for 
modern developing-out papers and salted paper prints. We were becoming stronger in 
our technique, but also developing an eye for the techno-aesthetic possibilities of the 
wet collodion process. The direct positive images, ambrotypes and tintypes, were 


always unique, one-off, and not made from a negative. If we made them on dark 


supports, like ruby glass or black tintype material they presented the subject laterally 
reversed. We acknowledged that these direct positives could never capture all the 
visual information of a subject; there was always something obscured in the 
highlights. The uniqueness of the plates made them very special, but only if the 
viewer was actually in the presence of the physical object. They are an artifact like no 
other. Today, when I look at antique ambrotype, tintype, and daguerreotype portraits, 
I’m taken with the idea that the image is possibly the last remaining object that was 


present in the room at the moment of exposure. 


Creating glass plate negatives for print making was a different aesthetic path. Unlike 
ambrotypes or tintypes, negatives reveal all of the visual information of the subject 
because they are revealed by transmitted and not reflected light. There is no hiding 
from a negative. One postmodern attraction to the collodion technique are the 
“process artifacts.” This is a photo conservation term for the markings left by the 
photographer in the preparation and/or processing of a photosensitive material. 
Because my earliest ambrotype and other collodion variant inspirations were images 
made by experts in their day, I too wanted to make my images as free of artifacts as 
possible. Nevertheless, mistakes have a way of happening, and they happened to 19th 


century experts too; but they went out of their way to make them harder to find. 


All collodion plates, positive or negative, contain a trace of the hand-coating process. 
They are, after all, hand made objects. In the 19th century, photography and its many 
variants, were heralded as a miracle of science and art, the art being the choice of 
subject, approach and lighting. Process artifacts were not seen as good science or 
good art and so ambrotypes and tintypes were routinely covered by a decorative passe 
partout, or window mat. This effectively hid 90% of the rough edges of plate 
preparation. Prints from collodion negatives always had the printed out edges trimmed 


or if not, they too were matted. 


I held fast to this very clean and confident technical approach in the beginning. The 
wet collodion process was to me at the time simply another way of making an image. 
Negatives in particular, when made so that the artifacts were subdued, allowed the 
viewer to see a fluid tonality in prints that seemed impossible with modern films. I had 
assumed that it was because the resolution potential of collodion was so much higher 
than any film produced in modern times. With less visible artifacts to distract, the true 
aesthetic photographic attributes of collodion could be appreciated if one took the 
time to really gaze at an image. I loosened my technique over time because I did come 
to be attracted to some artifacts, but never to the point where they seem to overcome 


an image. Generally, my work is still seen as made with what they called “nicety” in 


the 19th century. 


Nelson Camp, 1996. Silver gelatin print from wet plate collodion negative, 10 x 8”. 


WHEN IS IT ART? 


It took years for France and me to even think to approach a gallery with our images. 
In the beginning, we were shooting much of the same things; still life, portraits and 
some landscapes. In 1991 we formed Scully & Osterman. We went to a few Civil War 
reenactments to make ambrotypes and stereo negatives. This experience was a good 
trial for shooting collodion in the field, something we would be doing internationally a 
few years later, but didn’t hold artistic interest for us. The work we were doing then 


was technically sound, but not particularly interesting to us. 


France and I started thinking about our own work individually. By this time we were 
married and we had established the Scully & Osterman studio in a large green house 
on the George School campus. The skylight was enormous and turned out to be too 
bright. I sewed four blue, king sized bed sheets together and mounted them against the 
windows as a scrim to control the light. The darkroom was a closet with no roof and 
the size of a phone booth. We covered it with black cloth and drew our water from a 
hose at the other end of the building. Securing this space lead to both of us making 
our first serious artistic attempts with the process. I began making a series of 8x10” 
ambrotype still life images inspired by Dutch paintings, which were about coaxing the 
ambrotype process to produce imagery with great depth and chiaroscuro, qualities not 


generally associated with the ambrotype. 


ROCHESTER, COLLODION EXPEDITIONS AND THE SKYLIGHT 
STUDIO 


In 1995, we were approached by George Eastman House to come and present what 
was to become the first public wet collodion workshop. Exposure to the George 
Eastman House archives and meeting Grant Romer, head of conservation, was a 
turning point for us. We came back to Pennsylvania full of ideas, and in 1996 were 
confident enough in our skills to mount a wet plate expedition to Ireland. This would 
be the first of many international collodion trips. We returned with over a hundred 
negatives that formed the foundation for a body of landscape images that is still 
ongoing. In Ireland, we found our rhythm; when France shot her views, I assisted and 
she prepared the darkroom for me to process my plates. The locations were essentially 


the same, but the compositions were the work of two individuals working in tandem. 


France and I accepted a position at Eastman House as guest scholars in 1997. We 
moved to Rochester to do research for a year while I was on sabbatical from George 
School. We rented a section of an old factory on Canal Street that included living 
arrangements as well as studio and darkroom space. There I started to identify the 
potential imagery that might be a good fit for the collodion process. By the time we 
moved permanently to Rochester for me to accept a full time job at the museum 
(1999), I knew what images I really wanted to make and which process best fit the 
subject. Around this time Grant Romer introduced us to Howard Greenberg, a well- 
known gallery owner in New York City. At that first meeting Howard looked at our 
work and bought two of our pieces. It was very encouraging, but we didn’t pursue the 
connection immediately after that meeting. At the time, neither of us felt that we had 


cohesive bodies of work. In short, we weren’t ready, and we knew it. 


We bought a house in Rochester with a large unfinished attic that was perfectly suited 
to be converted into a proper skylight studio. I needed such a space for my research at 
the museum; France needed it for teaching workshops and private tutorials. Both of us 
coveted the space for our individual work. The natural north light was beautiful and 
eventually we learned how to manipulate the light with a set of special curtains 
controlled by lines that could be manipulated while looking through the ground glass 


of the camera. 


CONFIDENCE 


Building upon techniques of manipulating daylight, which I had learned by necessity 
in the old green house studio, I started making ambrotype self portraits based on my 
traveling medicine show in our new studio. I had given the last performance the year 
we moved to Rochester because my new job at the museum made it impossible to 
book dates in advance. The medicine show was very personal to me and I could see 
its history slipping into obscurity. I called the work Confidence. This was not only a 
reference to the archetypal “con man” associated with snake oil salesmen, but also an 


affirmation that I was ready to perform in a two-dimensional format. 


Ballyhoo, 2010. Ambrotype on ruby glass, 10 x 8”. 


Blowing Smoke, 2001. Ambrotype on ruby glass, 10 x 8”. 


Throughout the show’s twenty-year run, I had a lingering sense that it wasn’t only the 
current performance that was important. There was always a strong feeling of 
recognition that there would be a time in my life when recalling the experience would 
be equally, if not more significant to me. The props for instance: I couldn’t wait for 
them to take on the honesty of wear that comes from use. The model T Ford itself was 
essentially a rolling sculpture and looked as if it had been purpose built for medicine 
shows in the 1930s. A year after moving to Rochester I was cut off in traffic and 
flipped the car, landing under it, but survived the accident without any broken bones 
or internal injuries. By the time I was ready to tell the story of the medicine show, 


there were whacky experiences galore from which to draw my imagery. 


I began thinking about the quirky characteristic of ambrotypes reading backwards. My 
thoughts at the time were that the narrative pieces I planned could benefit from that 
simple reversal of reality. I saw the potential imagery as if I was recalling a dream 
about past experiences where I could see the words, but couldn’t quite make out what 
they said. It’s like that too, when you try to tell a story you haven’t told in a while. I 
didn’t want the medicine show to be forgotten; on the other hand, I didn’t mind the 
sort of Munchausen embellishment that only the best story-tellers can muster when 
pushed to perform. After all, this was a way for the show not only to continue, but 
also to be seen by a potentially much larger and varied audience. I could say whatever 
I wanted. 


I decided to make 8x10” ambrotypes on wine-colored glass. You could actually see 
into the glass and when held to the light it resembled the glass from the first 
ambrotype I ever saw in the machine shop attic. I could have used opaque black glass, 
but I found that when the wine-colored glass ambrotypes were framed with a black 
backing, there was a certain quality that allowed the viewer to sense the shadows of 


the image deep into the plate. 


At first my images followed a path that was conceptually literal, based on the real 
events and memories of the show. In Ballyhoo for instance, I am pictured playing a 
vintage tenor banjo with my face obscured by a spring-supported microphone. This is 
a visual fragment straight out of the show and a common posture when I was singing 
on stage, feeding my voice to the audience through metal speakers on each side of the 


stage. 


Elements of the microphone and banjo are in perfect focus while my hand shows the 
movement of playing and my face is placed outside the focal plane. The microphone 
and banjo are burnished, a technique I created to give certain areas of the image a cool 
metallic effect. This gives the inanimate objects even more of a physical presence 
when compared to the flesh and bones of my character. After all, I'd assumed that 
eventually all of the equipment, instruments, and even the car would find their way 
into other collections some day and in rare cases be used in other shows. By subduing 
my presence in the images and highlighting the props used in the show I felt that the 


pieces conveyed my own mortality. 


Other images in the Confidence series were more conceptually charged. In Blowing 
Smoke the image presents a metaphorical ballyhoo, a term that means anything to 
attract a crowd to come up to the stage. It was made by continuous multiple 


exposures: this means that I removed the cap from the lens, walked into the space, and 


repositioned myself within the scene for five preset intervals. After two minutes, I 
walked back to the camera and replaced the lens. It could take days for me to make an 
image like this, as it’s difficult to know exactly where you are and the effect of light 


when performing in front of the camera. 


Catching Blanks, 2001. Waxed salt print from 10 x 8” collodion negative. 


Identity Retired, 2003. Ambrotype on ruby glass, 10 x 8”. 


These ghost images were something I had been introducing into my photography long 
before I learned the collodion process. As I began to look more closely at 19th century 
photography there were ghosts present in most of the urban architectural images 
dating back to Daguerre’s 1838 image of a boot black on Boulevard du Temple. 
Throughout the collodion and early dry plate era photographers routinely captured 
ghost images of people who stood just long enough for their presence to be caught as 
a whisper of shadow. And yes, there were the humbugs of spirit photography by Wm. 
Mumler and his imitators. But it was the work of Oscar Rejlander featuring ghost 
imagery that probably had the greatest influence on my work including ghosts in the 


Confidence series. Rejlander used the ghost as would a story teller: not as a technical 


provocateur, but to give a feeling of veiled substance that contributes to the narrative. 


Blowing Smoke features the amplifying horn from the same Edison cylinder 
phonograph I’ve had since childhood. The horn represents the means by which I 
learned the songs that I later performed in the medicine show, spewing out the 
performance as a cloud of smoke. The smoke was critical for the piece and after many 
failed attempts with a tobacco pipe it was eventually produced by standing behind the 
horn and moving a crumpled sheet of aluminum foil for a few seconds. Years later, I 
discovered that the image was thought to be created as part of the “steam punk” 
movement. I was so far behind in popular culture that, for a brief moment, I was 
ahead. 


SQUARE PEGS DON’T FIT IN ROUND HOLES 


It’s funny: Over the years I have researched, taught, and even reintroduced dozens of 
historic processes that I have yet to integrate into my own work. It’s not that they’re 
not visually or conceptually interesting; it’s just that I don’t see how they could 


contribute to my work. 


In some cases, I could see that not all of the images for the Confidence series worked 
well as ambrotypes. I liked the aesthetic of salted paper prints from collodion 
negatives. And so, I began making two ambrotypes and two negatives of each 
scenario. This wasn’t as easy as it sounds; negatives require twice the exposure of an 
ambrotype, slightly different chemicals, and a different processing technique. By this 
time, most of the plates featured ghost images and calculations for these positions 
changed when I went from one type of plate to the other. I started using a metronome 
to keep track during the exposure, which was starting to resemble a stage 
performance. In all the time I made these images I worked alone. I work with no 


music, and no distractions. 


In Catching Blanks, 1 produced a series of three negatives that chronicle a device 
designed to capture the blanks fired from an antique pistol. The pistol was actually 
used by France in the medicine show for her trick shooting routine. It had been aimed 
at me many times, but in this piece, an homage to the drawings of Rube Goldberg, I 
am the one who pulls the trigger and protects my eyes from the flash. This is a 
reference to when the gun once went off by accident during a performance while I 
was holding it against my leg. In the ambrotype versions of Catching Blanks this 
scene never had the sense of action that I was able to get in the salt prints from 


negatives. It’s good to identify when a square peg doesn’t fit in a round hole and that 


the technical process is not actually the art. 


As artists I believe we are best served when we choose a medium for its capacity to 
communicate our vision, nothing more. Aside from the wrong reading aspects of the 
process, the limited sensitivity of the ambrotype process allowed me to make the time 
exposures required to introduce ghost imagery when working in our skylight studio. It 
also gave me a material upon which I could add occasional tinting and burnishing. 
Naturally I loved the physicality of mounted plates as they appeared on the gallery 
wall. But I also thought that when reproduced properly in print, they would still 


convey the story and feeling I want the viewer to experience. 


An interesting technical characteristic of collodion plates is the potential of halation. 
This is a fog that drifts into the dark areas when including a light source in a scene. 
This flaw is suppressed in silver-based films that are being made today, but in the wet 
plate era it was more difficult to control. In the last plate I made for Confidence, titled 
Identity Retired, the halation from a scrimmed window in the background of the piece 
represents the spirit of my character. It is the only plate of the series that doesn’t 
actually include me in the image and yet my presence is perhaps more strongly felt 


than in any of the others. 


FREE SHOW TONIGHT 


As a final installment of the Confidence series I decided to make a set of eight plates 
depicting an outdoor medicine show by gas light. We didn’t do many of these shows, 
but they were special and there were aspects to the evening performances that remain 


some of my best memories. 


These sequential images were made under the same skylight, but have a very different 
feel when compared to the other stand-alone pieces. I wanted Free Show Tonight to 
have the look of a dream imperfectly recalled. The lighting, inspired by the actual 
open flame gas lights used in the show, was created by closing most of the skylight 
and reflecting the light upwards from the floor with sheets of aluminum foil. The 
background on the other hand was essentially unlit and objects were placed at varied 


distances to suggest substance in the shadows. 


This work was also made on 6 2 x 8 2” plates (a traditional whole-plate size) so that 
the mounted plates would not take up so much linear space when on exhibition. They 
look very different than the other Confidence plates, not only because of the lighting 


approach, but because of the lens that was used. It was important that visual details, 


both in tonality and focus were suppressed for this work. And so, I took apart an old 
landscape lens so that absolutely nothing would be rendered in focus. At the time I 
made these plates I’d been looking at the work of Edward Steichen and Frank Eugene. 
Inspired by their minimalist approach I set out to remove as much extraneous visual 
information as I could and reduce the imagery to the essence of a night performance. 


How they would be exhibited was very important to me. 


When exhibiting my plates I generally request that the gallery wall be painted a 
medium dark hue. Over the years I had come to realize that ambrotypes benefit from 
dark mats and gallery walls. A viewers eyes tend to adjust to the predominate hue and 
if it’s a light color, the images surrounded by that color always look darker than they 
are. And so, I adopted the use of a dark moss green mat when framing my 
ambrotypes. With the general lighting in a gallery turned down low and a single soft 
spot is trained on each plate, the images have a presence that is like nothing else. In 
Free Show Tonight this visual presentation is accompanied with a sound track of 
crickets, the hissing of the gas lights, and the suggestion of a patter delivered to an 


audience standing below the stage on a summer evening. 


After all, it is a performance. 


Model T Packed for a Medicine Show, 1985. 


Untitled, from the series Backyard Botanicals, 2008. Cyanotype and van dyke brown print, 14 x 11”. 


IMPRECISE EVIDENCE 


Laura Blacklow 


William Henry Fox—Talbot called his early photographic experiments photogenic 
drawings. Created without the use of a camera, these pictures offer silhouette images 
of leaves and lace that had been placed in direct contact with writing paper sensitized 
with silver salts. Talbot announced his photographic research in 1839. Not long after, 
in 1843, Anna Atkins created Photographs of British Algae: Cyanotype Impressions, 
the first book illustrated with photographs. Privately published as a hand-bound, 
limited edition, it included a handwritten text along with photogenic drawings 


(cyanotypes) of seaweed and algae she gathered along the British coast. 


I am attracted to Talbot and Atkins’ (now alternative) ways of making photographs. 
The use of brushes to paint emulsions on tactile surfaces engages me. I am intrigued 
by the collapse of present and past that exists when employing antique, hand-crafted 
processes without utilizing factory-made materials. With their uneven borders the 
hand-made photographic prints makes no secret that they are a selection, only one part 
of a larger whole. They are a one-dimensional interpretations of a three—dimensional 
world. They invite connections that may not have been previously considered, ones 
that may not have existed when the pictures were created, and challenge the 


boundaries between factual depiction and constructed reality. 


Through the knowledge of our collective photographic lineage I shed the burden of 
historical photographic representation. The Romantic Movement’s protest against the 
inhuman and mechanistic aspects of society inspires me to create hand made objects. 
A balance of technology and traditional craft is vital. I can use historical processes to 
make photographs and hand made books that combine text with images without 
capitulating to the influence of expectation — I know that I need not create 


conventionally representational photographs to be a photographer. 


Untitled, diptych from the series Backyard Botanicals, 2008. Cyanotype and van dyke brown print, 17 
x 12”. 


I began making photograms in 2007 after I curated a show at Boston’s Gallery Artists 
Studio Projects. A friend, Birgit Blythe, had produced a series of handsome 
chromoskedasik photograms, and I was curious about working without a camera. 
Shortly after, I began a series of photogram images called Backyard Botanicals. These 
are created by combining various arrangements of harvested plant matter on natural 
rag paper, and printing multiple times in the sun with numerous coatings of van dyke 


and cyanotype sensitizer. 


Printing in the sun is direct and pliable. The straightforwardness and forgiving nature 
of the processes allow working in an intuitive manner. I selectively coat part or the 
entire sheet, drip, or blotting the light sensitive coating with an intentional lack of 
precision. But a sense of predictability based on years of experience remains. It is 
only through this multi-step process that colors not usually seen with either process 


are revealed. 


Untitled, from the series Backyard Botanicals, 2008. Cyanotype and van dyke brown print, 28 x 22”. 


Each print illustrates an imprecise evidence of the passage of time. One year’s fleeting 
seasons are represented by traces and shadows of foliage, each with their own life 
cycle. Light passes over the plants and into the emulsion revealing their shapes and 


shadows: a spontaneous contemplation on the passage of life-times. 


Earth Vegetation, 2003. Photogenic drawing on vellum. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A COLLABORATION 


Carol Panaro-Smith and James Hajicek 
1: SUSPENSION OF DISTRACTION, 2001 


We were both photographers, each with our own history in late 19th century printing 
processes and a shared love of artists’ books as well as our love for each other. We 
had been in a serious and committed relationship for the previous three years and 
wanted to spend as much time together as possible, yet we each wanted to be in our 
respective studios. We started discussing the idea of working together making art, 
which was as frightening as it was exciting. We could be embarking on a journey 
filled with dangers to our survival as a couple, but we also knew it was well worth the 
risk, and our shared belief in taking risks for potential creative rewards gave us the 


courage to proceed. 


Our first step was applying for and receiving (with a great deal of surprise) an artist’s 
residency at Columbia College’s Chicago Center for Book and Paper Arts. Although 
we both held a fascination with the form of artists’ books, we didn’t think of ourselves 
as book artists — our backgrounds were artists using photography — and that very fact 
may have tipped the scales in our favor of receiving this prestigious residency within 
the community of book artists. During our brief but very productive time there, work 
began on a limited edition artists’ book — our very first creative venture together - 


resulting in Notes of the Foure Elements. 


It was a look at the four elements (earth, air, water, and fire) from an alchemical point 
of view. We both had a previous interest in that mysterious body of knowledge, 
symbols, and processes known as alchemy. An initial awareness of alchemy usually 
defines it as a heretical set of beliefs and practices dating back to the ancient 
Egyptians that involves the questionable practice of physically turning lead into gold. 
Further study reveals it to contain a deeper metaphorical and highly symbolic 
psychological language and set of practices that assists in the transformation of the 
corporal nature of all things and beings into the realm of their spiritual potential. 
Within this context, the four elements are the essential basic ingredients inherent in all 
things and provided us with a meaningful — both literally and metaphorically — place 


to begin our collaboration. 


Alchemy holds that each of these four elements have manifestations in the realm of 
the physical, the mental, and the spiritual, which gave us the basic structure for our 
book. Each element would be presented as a triptych panel — the center panel being a 
photogenic drawing (the physical), the right side panel would be a positive calotype 
print (the mental), and the left panel would be a paper calotype negative (the 
spiritual). All four triptychs would be housed in a wood slipcase with a hidden 
colophon. A look at early understandings of the world demanded printing processes 
from the earliest days of photography — hand-coated papers, which were contact 
printed outside using only sun, silver, and salt. In all ways possible we directed the 
beginning of our collaboration to be about and involve beginnings — ideas, materials, 
and processes — as if mirroring the point from which we were evolving within our 


personal relationship with each other. 


2: FUGITIVE TO LIGHT, 2002 


Throughout the final production of the book, confident of our collaborative chemistry, 
we continued to be enchanted with the photogenic drawing process. We wanted to 
pursue a deeper investigation of this illusive process — one of photography’s earliest 
and most beautiful. If we were committed to putting our individual previous concerns 
as artists on our respective back burners and fully devote our energies to this newly 
formed collaboration, we wanted to make sure it was grounded in both subject matter 


and process from the very beginning. 


What better way to begin other than digging plants from the earth or collecting them 
from the sea and exposing them in direct contact with hand-coated light sensitive 
paper. Photogenic drawing offered us one of the most simple and direct processes that 
defines photography without recourse to the normally thought—of requisite equipment 
and materials. Photography at this very sacred core is an act of transformation — the 
right optical and chemical principles come together and object becomes image that 
becomes object. The organic material of our selected plants withered under the 
intense heat and light of the Arizona sun completing its final act of participation in the 
creation of its own image. Moving through this process, we thought of ourselves more 
as facilitators in that we were merely setting up the conditions for this process by 
which the natural world was making images of itself. We aimed for as little human 
intervention as possible as we believed that the success of our collaboration as artists 
as well as the success of our personal relationship depended to a large part on our 
ability to minimize the degree to which our individual egos were the source of our 


engagement. 


Arc of Departure 09-04, 2009. Photogenic drawing and toned cyanotype on silk tissue. 


This second step of our collaboration needed to continue the grounding we 
experienced making our book, so we continued with this most elemental of processes 
and the idea of the camera-less image became fundamental to our practice. Initially, 
we became especially interested in the root systems of our selected botanicals often 
with small chunks of dirt still attached during the exposure. 


In trying to strip everything extraneous from the photographic process and get to the 
very sacred magic at its source, we found ourselves in an arena ruled by serendipity, 
elusive mysteries, fugitive images, and the ruling master of all — the ultimate 


impermanence of everything. Early into the process we learned that the prints 
continued to transform with slight color shifts and the development of surface patinas. 
The idea that the prints we were producing were alive, in a sense, changing and 
responding to their environment both intrigued and concerned us. The very thing that 
William Henry Fox Talbot saw as a grave liability, we saw as perhaps the most 
intriguing and challenging aspect of this process. Photography - an activity that has as 
its purpose the production of some tangible object that remains beyond the temporal 
nature of the moment of its creation - at its very core and since its very inception, has 
brought forth notions and questions about the idea of permanence. At a time when the 
majority of fine-art photographers were moving from inkjet prints to archival inkjet 
prints to archival pigment prints, we, as artists, were asking our viewers (and 
collectors) to have faith in this process, and an acceptance of “what is and what will 
be”. This organic nature of the print as it continues a process of transmutation over 
time became a major conceptual component of this work and ultimately a mirror of 


our ideas about our own mortality. 


3: CONVERSATIONS IN THE GARDEN, 2003-2007 


Over the next 5 years, we would immerse ourselves in every imaginable aspect of the 
photogenic drawing process. There were many experiments with variations of the 
basic chemicals (and their reactions with various papers) after a full search of the 19th 
century photographic literature that made any reference to this process. It became our 
summer ritual - we would pray for days of 115 degrees Fahrenheit - the sun searing in 
a cloudless blue sky was our manna from heaven as these were the conditions that we 
were starting to realize resulted in the greatest array of colors. The intensity of the 
light as well as the accompanying heat in July in Arizona was the antithesis of the 
conditions Talbot knew as he worked with this process some 170 years earlier under 
the moist cloudy skies of Lacock Abbey. 


He was interested in information about his botanical specimens being in the historical 
context of a 19th century mechanistic view of the universe. Collect enough data like 
the pieces of a puzzle and an understanding of the world will result. It is of no 
coincidence that photography came along when it did to serve this voracious appetite 
of the late 19th century for accurate description. Being of a world in which theoretical 
physicists now describe the universe as functioning much more like a thought than a 
gear-driven machine, we were interested in the transformation that occurred during 
this process with all of the ingredients coming together to produce a new and 
previously unrealized image. Our prints were actually allowed to reverse as the result 


of an extremely intense overexposure resulting in positive images, again, another 


aspect, which was quite the opposite of Talbot’s earlier work. 


We would make arrangements with local farmers to visit their gardens and pull out 
tubers, weeds, and over-grown vegetables. One summer we planted our own garden 
and wrestled with the daily morning dilemma — “do we eat it or do we print it?” We 
often took trips to San Diego - scouring the beaches for washed ashore sea kelp that 
we packed in the car and returned to Phoenix to print until we could no longer stand 
the smell. These were days filled with the child-like giddiness of excitement and 
adventure - pure joy and unencumbered by any theory and ideology about what we 
were doing. We were innocents at play, enjoying and perfecting our working 
methodology. Throughout these halcyon summers we were content to flow along with 
whatever happened leaving spaces for magical transformative mysteries that still to 


this day elude our collective reasoning. 


In 2004, we were without a studio, with both of our houses up for sale so we could 
finally make the commitment to living together. We had access to a remote university 
building that was literally on the edge of desert land that proved to be a place we 
could work for the summer as it was an uninhabited area with only a few distant 
buildings with little to no human activity. The first time out, our pickup truck loaded 
with freshly picked plants in all stages of decline, we arrived at the building eager to 
start that summer’s work. Lying on the threshold of the door was a severed rabbit’s 
foot that we chose to see as an omen of good luck to begin that year’s printing. We 
brought the rabbit’s foot inside placing it in a place of honor in our working area. 
Throughout the rest of the day as we moved from coating and processing our paper 
inside the building to printing outside we would receive not 3 but 4 additional severed 
rabbit’s feet placed on the same threshold - each time the gift would mysteriously 
appear while we were busy inside. We tried to think of these unusual gifts as 
talismans to our continued exploration, but had no idea at the time how connected 
they were to seeing our work take on a new direction. Late that very afternoon, too 
tired to carry our last batch of prints inside and spend the time to process them, we 
decided to just leave them out to continue to expose with the low light of the late 
afternoon, throughout the faint light from the moon, and on into the early light of a 
new day. When we returned and processed them the following morning we realized 
that we had a new direction in the work as a result of the extended exposure and 
changing direction of the light where the plants started becoming much less specific 
and much more ethereal. We had started this work with a focus on the root structures 
of the plants in an attempt to be grounded and had now moved to an interest in that 
very point of contact between the top of the plant and the surrounding atmosphere. It 


was as if we were moving intuitively from the element of earth to the element of air — 


the components of our first collaboration were still with us. 


Earth Vegetation 05-22, 2005. Photogenic drawing on vellum. 


Earth Vegetation 06-01, 2006. Photogenic drawing on vellum. 


4: SEARCH FOR THE END OF SEARCHING, 2008-009 


Shortly after our residency in Chicago that began this collaboration and a week after 
9/11, we were in the car and heard the phrase “suspension of distraction” used in an 
NPR talk by an editor from the Village Voice speaking about his perception of how 
people on the streets of New York City were now relating to each other. They were 
“making eye contact as never before”... “communing silently with passing glances,” 
they were... “plunged into a wordless presence” in light of what had just occurred. 


The poetry of the term resonated with us in some abstract way so we quickly 
scribbled the phrase on the only scrap of paper handy - an old dry cleaning receipt 
from the floor of the car. It was a synchronistic and fateful day when we found the 
coffee stained and faded receipt, still in our car some eight years later. Remembering 
the meaning of the term and the events surrounding it forced us to take a serious look 


backwards over the past years for clarity in our work and our lives. 


In the early years, we were immersed in the simplicity and directness of the 
photogenic drawing process. As our relationship grew and became more grounded, 
the images began to mirror both verbal and nonverbal conversations about art and life. 
In order to get to a place where we could begin to understand the true nature of this 
work, we knew that eventually we would need to distance ourselves from this garden 
in which we found ourselves. The work was being well received by the photographic 
community and we both knew that this commercial success was a double-edged 
sword and that we would have to move on, as we didn’t want to repeat ourselves for 


the sake of commerce. 


In hindsight, we realized we had been continuing to circuitously address the four 
elements. The fire of the Arizona sun, with the intensity of its summer light and heat, 
literally burned the images into the paper we were using, as witnessed by the charred 
looking image that also became visible on the backs of many of our prints. The 
botanical specimens, sandwiched between the silver and salt in the paper and a thick 
piece of glass holding it flat contributed its last remnants of moisture to this process 
by which it was creating an image of itself as it baked for hours in the July heat — only 
to be relieved by the cool running water wash of post—-exposure processing. Over the 
years our interest in the underground root structures, usually hidden from sight, turned 
into a greater excitement about the end of the plants - that point that made final 
contact with the atmosphere and connected with the infinite. Earth, air, water and fire 


were all still present as major components of the work being produced. 


As we started to step back from this work in order to see it from a greater perspective, 
our attention was being drawn to the ephemera that had accumulated in our studio 
over the years that had become a part of our visual vocabulary since the beginning of 
our collaboration: dead insects and animal parts, shriveled and dried plants, bones, 
and teeth — objects that looked like they came from some 19th century cabinet of 


curiosities. 


Concurrently, we started a daily photographic practice that formally began on the day 


of a slightly unnerving exploratory hospital procedure, another poignant reminder of 


the tenuous nature of life. At the end of each month we laid out on a very large table 
in drug store print form all of the images we had each taken. Not only were we able to 
see the past month in a visual form but we came to realize that we had lost a sense of 
who had actually produced which image. That lack of authorship reaffirmed that we 
were on the track we wanted to be on with our creative work as well as our personal 
relationship. At this same time, we also began collaborative journals writing a daily 
question to each other. On one day, the question appeared — “What are you still 
searching for?” - the answer - “searching for the end of searching.” We were lost in 


our own paradise. 


We dusted off cameras and photographed this ‘natura morta’ and made silver prints 
that we scoured and scrubbed removing much of the information. We went back into 
them with graphite and oil pastels wanting to reduce and redefine what we 
photographed. We found ourselves playing again, discovering and enjoying the 
newness of it. We hardly showed this work, still new and experimental. It would take 


another few years to return to it and reassess its significance. 


5: ARC OF DEPARTURE, 2010 


We made a conscious decision that we would start wrapping up the photogenic 
drawing project by introducing some new elements and processes. Again, 
synchronicity raised its beautiful head and as a result of a studio cleaning session, an 
old glass plate negative of a couple ice skating hand in hand was unearthed which we 
had purchased at a yard sale long ago and had soon forgotten. This image became a 
symbol for us — a message that even as we were thinking of our exit strategy, we were 
together, and the movement depicted was both beautiful and graceful. The ambiguity 
of the photograph when taken out of its original context was especially provocative to 
us, as the couple appears to be both exiting and entering some unknown territory. We 
also introduced reproductions of drawings and diagrams, many appropriated from 
books from the turn of the century that became symbols for man’s unquenchable thirst 
for understanding the natural world. With hindsight we were acknowledging the 
world Talbot had lived in and offering our gratitude for the historical source of our 
recent joy. These images were toned cyanotypes (one of the most permanent of 
processes) with the botanical photogenic drawing (one of the most elusive processes) 
photograms printed on top. The complexity and chaos of the two layers of imagery 
reflected not only both our conflict and anxiety about ending the project, but 
metaphorically the faculties brought into service throughout the entire process. 
Working now with an extremely fragile and illusive silk tissue demanded the greatest 


amount of patience and care, a fitting practice for what would be our final days with 


this project. 


The blue of the cyanotype, in this final body of prints, being the most spiritual color of 
the spectrum, peeks through from underneath the play of the photogenic drawing. 
Although it brings forth a suggestion of a rational approach to understanding, with its 
drawings and diagrams of the natural world, it does so in the color of the heavens and 
hopefully in a way that also brings forth the return of mystery and awe — two of the 


world’s deepest dimensions. 


Arc of Departure 09-1S, 2009. photogenic drawing and toned cyanotype on silk tissue. 


Winter garden (constructed), 2010, pinhole cyanotype, found paper, old map, book boards, watercolor, 


8% x5 x % x M% inches (irregular) 


It is true. We have a beautiful time as long as time is time at all.1 


Czestaw Milosz 


THE PHOTOGRAPH AS RELIQUARY 


Jesseca Ferguson 


While some might consider me a photographer, I am really more an assembler of 
images and tableaux that conjure up an interior landscape. The poetic aspects of 
pinhole photography are what draw me to it. I work “blind”; my camera has no 
viewfinder and I do not know exactly what it will give me. Thus my camera is my 
silent and enigmatic collaborator; it “sees” with the odd clarity of dreams or memory. 
My camera’s lensless pinhole eye renders everything equally in or out of focus, with 
infinite depth of field. 


Usually I work in my studio, where I set up arrangements of images and objects 
culled from my “museum of memory.” Objects are juxtaposed in ways that generate 
atmosphere and visual dialogue. A flickering dream fragment, a half-glimpsed image 
of a face, an old book found by chance at a used book store, an animal skull — all have 
washed up on the shores of my studio. Gathering and collecting in flea markets and 
old book shops is very much part of my process. I am inspired by meaningful chance 
encounters, and I believe that an object or old book finds me as much as I find it. 
Often I pick something up and never know when — or even if — I will use it. 
Eventually that object may find a role in a photo set up, or it may get glued down in a 
collage. The visual and metaphorical weight of these objects comes from their history. 
A number of touchstone items, used over and over in my work, have found their way 
to me from people I care about, some of whom are now gone. Their presence — and 
their absence — permeates these relics. Like cenotaphs, my pinhole images recall those 


who are departed. 


Lengthy exposures (an hour or more), the stillness of a skull found long ago, the 
arrangement of objects whose history I know — all these elements figure in my 
images. The syntax of the time-stained print (invoked by the use of hand-applied 
emulsions) serves as a further metaphor for the passage of time. Loss, dissolution, 


decay, that which is forgotten and that which is remembered, that which falls away 


and that which remains: these are my concerns. 


I use only the daylight that enters through my studio window (at home or wherever I 
happen to be working) and my exposures often take hours, depending on the film I am 
using and the light outside. I contact print the resulting film negatives using artists’ 
paper and hand-applied 19th century photo processes. Cyanotype, invented in 1842 by 
astronomer Sir John Herschel and immortalized in the early scientific yet oddly poetic 
photograms of Anna Atkins, has long been one of my favorite printing methods. 
Some may dismiss this humble iron-based process as something for beginners or 
children. For me, the blue of cyanotype evokes what Rebecca Solnit has called “a 
desire for that melancholy wonder that is the blue of distance.”’2 Melancholy distance 
also figures in Joseph Cornell’s homage to Emily Dickinson, “Toward the Blue 


Peninsula.” 


Often I collage these pinhole images onto antique book boards, incorporating snippets 
of text and time-stained papers. The resulting “photo object” alludes to the passage of 
time, because of my slow studio process, and because of the nature of my materials 
and subject matter. As I often photograph books, and incorporate parts of books into 
my collaged pieces, I am also speaking of that private interior library which I believe 
serves as paradigm for collective and personal memory. Like the layering of dust or 


memories over time, my work is slow, hand-built, and cumulative. 


Books have long served as models, raw material, and sources for my images. The idea 
of the book, and the secret world it opens into, is at the core of my work. Since 
childhood I have been intrigued by books, especially those that catalogue the contents 
of great museums. These books, in effect, are collections of art in and of themselves, 
functioning like portable, hand-held museums. When I work with books, I find myself 


taking pinhole photographs in a multi-layered “museum within a museum.” 


The contemplation or reading of a book prompts the mind’s eye to make an image, an 
odd sort of paperless photograph. In Camera Lucida, Roland Barthes discusses “the 
melancholy of Photography’’3 which, by representing that which has been, suggests 
that the subject is already dead, yet continues to “live” in the photograph. A book, like 
a photograph, can suggest the existence in the present (as the reader reads the text) of 


that which is now irretrievably in the past, or that which exists outside time. 


Figure in an interior, 2009. Pinhole cyanotype, 5 x 4”°(from Polaroid Type 55 pinhole negative) 


Time is stopped (albeit imperfectly) by photography, memory, and taxidermy. Barthes 
also writes in Camera Lucida of a photograph of his mother as a child in a winter 
garden where memory, time, and photography are conflated, a theme also explored by 
Walter Benjamin. These writers offer us insights on the role of contemplation. An 
image that is too quickly made may not have been deeply seen by the maker, and thus 


may not invite deep looking by the viewer. 


Sometimes I think of my photographs as stills from some lost, forgotten or half- 


finished film. The space before the pinhole camera eye functions like a small theater, 


set apart from the rest of my studio and the world beyond. The same objects reappear, 
like actors in a theater troupe, brought back time and time again to tell their tales, 


silently in the land of pinhole photography. 


NOTES 


1. Czestaw Mitosz, “A Mistake,” translated by Robert Pinksy and 
Robert Hass The New Yorker (February 21, 1983): 48. 


2. Rebecca Solnit, A Field Guide to Getting Lost (New York: 
Viking, 2005), 41. 


3. Roland Barthes, Camera Lucida: Reflections on Photography, 
translated by Richard Howard (New York: Farrar, Straus, and 
Giroux, Inc, 1981), 79. 


The Little White Bird (after J.M. Barrie), 2011. Found book, pinhole cyanotypes, glue. Open (flat): 7.25 
x 9.5”, Closed: 7.25 x 4.75 x 1”. 


September 21, 2012: 2:04pm Fugitive cyanotype on parchment paper, 11 x 8.5”. 


WINDOWS 


Tom Persinger 
From yellow to blue all of the green dies.1 


Everything extraneous has been removed from these photographs. They have been 
stripped to their essence and may now be encountered directly. They exist in 
themselves and are their only referent. They are not invisible. They contain no people, 
landscapes, still lives, reflections, or patterns. There is nothing to look at, yet there is 


plenty to be seen. 


They challenge our conceptions. They are transient pictures of ephemeral 
circumstances. They are entirely present in time and space. They are not fixed, yet are 
decisive. They exist in a continual state of becoming, simultaneously appearing and 
disappearing. They invite the spectator to a contemplative experience of perception. 


They never arrive, yet in their transience are fully realized. 


They exist in a constant state of decay and deterioration. They are now, not what they 
were, and will never be again. They perfectly represent their circumstance. They are 
mysterious ongoing recordings and revelations of their surroundings. They invite us 


into their physical reality to share in the tangible experience of being. 


They are empty. They invite our gaze and fill it with the same primal sensitivity that 
comes from staring into the sea or up toward the moon. It lacks meaning, but is 
meaningful. Each spectator confronts these experiences through their own prism, but 
all are offered the same opportunity to engage the transient. We can empty ourselves 


into the abyss, yet it is never full. 


June 28, 2012: 3:19pm Fugitive cyanotype on watercolor paper, 22.5 x 30”. 


They were created without mediation. As in Atkins photograms; no camera, shutter, 
aperture, nor lens were involved in their creation. The pure agencies of light, time, 
and chemistry react to create the evolving performance. The image is alive and 
receptive. It matures objectively without bias or selection. Beyond representational, 
they are infinite in their representation. 


They are overtly ephemeral. They belie common assumptions about the medium and 
undermine its discovery. They reject the fetish for static permanence. They do not 
masquerade behind a pretext of evidence or documentation, yet they are documentary. 
There is nothing to lose because it’s already gone. There is nothing to save because it 
hasn’t yet become. They are the negative result of an ongoing, accumulated, unfiltered 


history that is slowly absorbed and built up within the emulsion’s iron particles. 


March 14, 2013: 6:00pm Fugitive cyanotype on sketch paper, 22.5 x 18.5”. 


They insist on their photograph-ness, and coax a self-conscious observation from the 
spectator. One knows that they are seeing a photograph. Their authenticity is beyond 
question. Their uniqueness collides with the contemporary photographic viewing 
experience. Photography has transcended the original. It has moved beyond the 
manifestation of physical artifacts. But these photographs may only be fully 


experienced in their original, corporeal state. 


They are not melancholy memorials, though they investigate the viewer’s, the 
medium’s, and the object’s mortality. The pictures once had a beginning, but they 


have no end. The image is never fully realized, but is always complete. Though 


fleeting, they are neither self-conscious nor sentimental. 


They exist in the promising moment of the present. 


NOTES 


1. Guillaume Apollinaire, Calligrammes, translated by Anne Hyde 
Greet (Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA: University of California 
Press 1991) 27. This line is an adaptation of Guillaume 
Apollinaire’s opening line to his poem “Les Fénetres” which 
reads: “From red to green all of the yellow dies.” 


McCloud River Trees, Mt. Shasta, California, 2002. Multiple color gum bichromate over cyanotype 
print. 


THE ART OF GETTING LOST 


Brian Taylor 


I was born in Tucson, Arizona, the land of Carlos Castaneda’s magical tales. One 
need only spend a night alone in the Sonora Desert to discover the truth in these 
dreamlike experiences. They provide the inspiration for the color gum bichromate 
landscapes of my series, Places of Magic. I also photographed the ancient Anasazi 
ruins of Chaco Canyon in New Mexico, the Pyramids of Egypt, and the standing 
stones of Stonehenge in England. Each of these magical places were shaped by 
ancient hands, so I chose a handmade process to portray them. These hand made 
prints are my attempt to reveal a glimpse of the invisible essence that one senses when 
visiting the sites. If successful I'll be able to share my experiences. Perhaps I might 
reveal something of the world (as it is), augmented with a surviving evidence of 


brushstrokes and an occasional fingerprint. 


I became interested in photography in high school. This early discovery helped me 
cover a lot of ground during my formative years. In those days, every mother wanted 
her son to grow up to be a doctor or a lawyer — not a photographer. I went to 
Occidental College as a pre-med student, but soon realized that I wanted to dedicate 
myself to photography. Fortunately, photography is half science and half art. I was 
able to combine my scientific tendencies with my desire for personal expression in the 


alluring, treacherous realm of non-silver processes. 


When 18, I received a catalog from the University of California Extension program 
announcing a photography workshop by a man I’d never heard of, but someone who 
would eventually become my greatest mentor. For two weeks during the summer of 
1972, I studied with Oliver Gagliani. I fell in love with strict, traditional photography. 
I couldn’t get enough — I'd eagerly volunteer to process Oliver’s long, Zone System 
film developments for two or three hours in total darkness in an eerie, makeshift 
darkroom in a basement beneath a 150—year—old hospital in Virginia City, Nevada. 
Oliver was a classical purist, a straight photographer extraordinaire. Over the next 4 
or 5 years, I spent two weeks every summer with Oliver, eating, sleeping and 
breathing photography, and loving every minute of it. Oliver was in his sixties when I 
first met him, but he was always the first person up in the morning, leaving before 


sunrise to capture the early morning light. I was amazed to see someone so committed 


to his art. After each workshop ended, Oliver and I would often take off in my van 
and tour Nevada. I was incredibly fortunate to have Oliver as my role model. Even 
though our work has diverged, I benefit to this day from this classical upbringing in 
straight photography. Even though I’m now known for manipulation and voodoo 
processes, I’m absolutely beholden to Oliver for instilling in me a sense of self- 
discipline. Oliver was an accomplished violinist, his friends Ansel Adams and Paul 
Caponigro were pianists, and Wynn Bullock was an opera singer, so it made perfect 
sense when he reminded me, “Every musician must learn to play their instrument 


before they compose their own piece.” 
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Fallen Teepee, Santa Cruz Mountains, California, 2002. Multiple color gum bichromate over 


cyanotype print. 


Paper Boats, Los Gatos Creek, California, 2005. Multiple color gum bichromate over cyanotype print 
bound in a handmade book, 18 x 24”. 


Oliver was a friend of Minor White, and he opened up a world of mysticism for me. 
Paul Caponigro would stay with Oliver during these workshops and go into a mystical 
trance while playing piano; it was a powerful experience. I related to Oliver’s style, 
which harkened back to Stieglitz’s concept of Equivalents: what you photographed 
wasn’t always what the picture was about. Minor White later promoted this notion of 
transcendence: a simple subject could become something more profound and 
complex. This ability to transcend my often banal subject matter is what draws me to 


the malleable (and maddening) alternative photo process of gum bichromate printing. 


At 24, I was fortunate to attend the MFA program at the University of New Mexico, 
where I could study the history of photography with the venerable Beaumont Newhall 
and Van Deren Coke — who founded the program after serving as Director of the 
George Eastman House. When I went to New Mexico the program was intimidating 
and avant-garde; Tom Barrow was scratching his negatives, which was unthinkable in 
traditional photography. I adored Betty Hahn, the professor who Coke recruited for a 
handmade, photographic aesthetic. She redirected me from Oliver’s traditional Zone 
System aesthetic towards a freer, more liberated, anything-goes aesthetic. As much as 
I respected Oliver’s technique, it wasn’t my voice. I was younger than he, and sassier, 
and I needed a medium that was more liberating. I wanted to say different things. I 


took the science and predictability of the Zone System and applied it to the much 


more serendipitous, unpredictable non-silver processes. 


My aesthetic has changed over the years, but my interest in the haptic has remained. I 
believe that a work of art created through human touch might contain the resonance of 
a lingering aura. And with its (sometimes) flaws, imperfections, and textures, the aura 


draws me deeply, in ways that machines of manufacture generally do not. 


I never gaze so closely at the world as when I have a camera in my hand. And 
portraying the subjects with the gum bichromate printing process re-engages me with 
the subject in an almost humorously romantic, intimate way: a gentle brushstroke 
here, a carefully placed drip of water there, a soft puff of air (from my mouth), a rub 
by my finger in the highlights, rhythmically lifting the print up and down in the tray, 


and changing the water with great attention and care... 


When my two wild sons introduced noise and chaos into my life, I began to seek 
peace and tranquility in long walks alone in the woods. Photographs I made during 
these solo journeys formed the series, The Art of Getting Lost. These are my attempts 
to capture the feelings of stillness and tranquility that reside in the quiet wilderness 
landscape. While not the grand landscapes of Ansel Adams, filled with angels’ 
trumpets (magnificent, but more noise!), they are more intimate interpretations of the 
land. These pictures are created using 19th century cyanotype and gum bichromate 
printing processes. I savor the tactile pleasures of making art by hand: building 


images over time with multiple layers of hand created and applied emulsions. 


Before I was a parent, when I was more sassy and (more) critical of society, I made 
dark pictures. When I was in graduate school I shared a darkroom with Joel-Peter 
Witkin, whose dark, seductive visions were influential. I recall the old saying, “There 
are those who would rather curse the darkness than strike a single match.” There are 
plenty of critical people in the world (and there is much to be critical about). Yet, as 
for the precious little time I have and the art I choose to make, I’ve decided not to 
contribute more darkness to the world. Parenthood made me aware of the world’s 


dangers and I no longer needed to make them visible. 


Oliver Gagliani at work with his beloved Deardorf 5 x 7” Camera, Kyle’s Hot Springs, Nevada 1975; 
gelatin silver print. 
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PHOTOGRAPH, MATERIAL, AND METAPHOR 


Jerry Spagnoli 


A photograph is a reflection of the state of mind of the photographer and, in turn, the 
viewer. Photography is the perfect metaphor for our dynamic relationship to the 


world. We think we see what is there but what we see is really only what we’re ready 


for. 


The first daguerreotype I ever saw was in a photographica flea market in the banquet 
room of a rundown hotel in midtown Manhattan. It was a cloudy, damp fall day and 
the prospect of rummaging around tables full of used camera equipment and old 
photographs struck me as an interesting way to spend the afternoon. I made my way 
through the room, scanning tables loaded with every kind of obsolete camera 
accessory you could imagine and I came to a cardboard box full of little leather cases. 
I started going through these unassuming artifacts, worn out, with broken hinges and 
peeling covers. Inside I found alternately dark or faded brown images or dour couples, 
men in hats and ladies in dresses with not a smile among them. I picked up one case 
(Fig. 1) that, in retrospect I realize, changed my life. It contained an image which was 
startlingly different. It appeared to be a mirror and after a little adjustment revealed 
the image of two little girls, one about nine or ten looking fiercely at the camera. She 
had her arm protectively around the shoulder of a younger girl in a state of fear, 
trembling so much that she was reduced to a blur by the long exposure. But it wasn’t 
the subject, that startled me. It was the perfection of the photographic representation. 
There was a transparency and three-dimensional quality which made me feel a 
window to a moment which occurred 150 years ago opened in the palm of my hand. It 
was so different from any other photograph that I had ever seen that I was 
momentarily stunned. It seemed more like a prodigy of nature than something man 
made. After a couple of seconds it occurred to me that someone had made this image, 
and it had been made with what must have been primitive technology, back in the 
19th century. “I’ve got to find out how to make these,” I thought to myself. I paid 
$35.00 for it (a fortune for me at that time), found out it was a “daguerreotype” and 
took it home. 
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Figure 1: Daguerreotype, circa 1850 


Later that week I went to a bookstore that carried old photography books and looked 
at a reprint of a manual called The American Handbook of the Daguerreotype.i (Fig. 
2) Written in 1858, it was like reading something in Olde English not quite Chaucer, 
but close. The chemical names were ancient and unknown to me (except for mercury, 
which put me off considerably) and the descriptions of the apparatus and procedures 
were so obscure that I could not get any concrete sense of the process. I left 


disappointed. This was going to be harder than I’d hoped, but I remained determined. 
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Figure 2: The American Handbook of the Daguerreotype title page, 1858. 


Time passed, maybe a year or so, and I went to see a show of 19th century images at 
the Metropolitan Museum. It was a perfectly nice show. I hadn’t really developed an 
understanding of what it was that I was looking at so I was just taking it all in and 
then I got to the last image. It was a daguerreotype, of an odalisque reclining on a 


couch, and when I looked at the date, I was startled to see it was from the 1970s. So 


now I knew that it was possible to make these things. I did some more research and 
decided that it was too dangerous and expensive to get involved with given my 
situation at the time, but I had renewed hope. From that moment on I made a habit of 
visiting photo flea markets, and I would always talk to the daguerreotype dealers and 
mention that I was interested in making daguerreotypes. Eventually at an event in San 
Jose, CA, I was told that there was a recently published article which explained a 
simpler and safer version of the process called the Becquerel process. I got hold of the 
article and began working. About a year later, I saw a demonstration of the full 
process in Rochester, NY, and it seemed manageable, so I set up a lab in my San 
Francisco studio. The rest of the story comprised years of frustrations and occasional 
successes as I gradually worked out the essential techniques necessary to produce 


fairly reliable results. 


What was important to me about the daguerreotype was that it highlighted the 
material aspect of the medium without diminishing the importance of the subject. It 
was the integration of these two elements of the image which had become the primary 
focus of my work. It might be useful at this point to briefly discuss a project I was 


working on before my foray into daguerreotypy. 


AMERICAN DREAMING 


I started this project towards the end of 1990. It was provoked by the build up to Gulf 
War One. I’d been working out some of my ideas about documentary photography for 
a while that all coincided with this substantial shift in US foreign policy. Not being a 
professional photojournalist, I didn’t have access to places and personalities at the 
center of events so I simply lived the day-to-day life of a civilian and photographed 
the things I saw around me. The process was largely intuitive. I’d go to events or to 
particular parts of the city where I'd be likely to find something that would make an 


interesting photograph, but beyond that the process was one of reflex and discovery. 


What fascinates me about photography is its ability to provide the photographer the 
means to extract and organize a meaning out of the chaos of the world around us. This 
ability is particularly striking for street photographers. It’s an intense environment. 
Your mind and body are bombarded by, much more stimulation than you could 
possibly absorb and process. The brain automatically decides what to pay attention to 
and what to ignore. This is a biological adaptation from the earliest days of our 
species and is essential to our survival. Without this ability we’d be distracted to 
death. It’s a system for tailoring the world to the limits of your comprehension. Its 


primary function, in this case, is to assist you in navigating physically down the street, 


but what is also going on is more complicated. 


Because of the way our minds work, situations and things have meanings for us and 
we tend to notice what we are predisposed to see. Some days you'll notice people 
with bandages on some part of their body, other days you’ll keep noticing people 
carrying guitars. There’s no more than the usual number of such things on any given 
day but somewhere in your mind you are thinking about it and so you notice. When 
you photograph on the street this mechanism becomes the basis for building a 
collection of images. You go out without any specific intentions, you photograph 
whatever crosses your path, you exercise no control over the subject except where you 
choose to stand and when to trip the shutter, and after months of shooting you end up 
with a coherent body of work. In fact the camera provides a way of externalizing 
one’s thoughts. Your brain’s highly selective attention provokes your impulse to press 
the shutter. I had been using this approach for a number of years and had become 
fairly good at it, but in the end the images lacked the emphatic communication with 
the viewer that I was after. The images were too diffuse and there were too many 
irrelevant distractions in the frame. In other words they looked too much like the 
world. I felt that I needed to break them free from that constraint so I decided to work 
on a series of images from which I would present only small portions of the scenes I 
photographed. I had gotten this idea from some books I had been looking at which 
featured details from important paintings. The authors would focus in on a small 
section — a gesture, something hanging on the wall, or in the distant landscape — and 
explain what it meant. This way of reading images was very compelling to me. It 
suggested that a rhetorical system could be developed to create a form of open-ended 
storytelling. When I began working on the street, I focused on the specific, small 
details that I felt had the most potential for meaning when separated from their 
context. I hoped that this would allow them to operate freely in the mind of the viewer 
as a provocation to their own internal storyteller. These images could then be arranged 
and sequenced in such a way that a new context could be created by their 
interrelationship. This would allow me a certain amount of narrative control while 


still allowing the audience the experience of deciphering the meaning. 


untitled, from the series American Dreaming, 1991 — 95 / 2013. 


These photographs are all, technically, documentary photographs. I didn’t pose or 
arrange anything. I went out, I looked around and I photographed what I thought were 
interesting subjects without any intervention. When it came time to make prints I 
selected all the images that I thought worked well as compositions. It was all very 
straightforward and fairly neutral, but in the end the results were very idiosyncratic. 
Originally, I considered displaying the images in random sequences, or allowing the 
viewers to rearrange them on a gallery wall, but I decided that they needed to be 
presented in a book. I had faith that no matter how vigorously I sequenced them, there 


was still plenty of space available for the audience to work out their own ideas. 


The subversion of the objective report of the photograph is an important aspect of my 
work. This series was basically a project of fragmentation and reconstitution. The 
formal aspects of the images reinforce this. I shot it all on 35mm film with an ASA of 
3200 and then I used only a 1/8 - 1/4 inch portion of the negative for the final image. 


The resulting graininess emphasizes the surface of the film and breaks down the 


transparency of the representation. The image is not a direct seamless report of the 


subject; it is overtly mediated. 


This grainy look is also intended to suggest a state in which the world of appearances 
is reduced to an articulated surface, animated from behind by a field of energy. It’s as 
if what we see is really just a scrim onto which natural forces are projected from 
behind and that scrim keeps you from getting too close to the origins of those forces. 
The world (as depicted at the film plane) is (metaphorically) the interface between 


your mind and the energies beneath that grainy surface. 


untitled, from the series, Situations Seen From a Considerable Distance, 1998. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 
(SITUATIONS SEEN FROM A CONSIDERABLE DISTANCE) 


In the American Dreaming series, I made enlargements of small details from the 
negatives I shot. In order to do so, I had to turn my whole studio into a darkroom and 
mount the enlarger at a height of twelve feet to make the 20” prints. There was one 
image, however, that alerted me to the fact that I would need to move to the next level 
of enlargement. The image was of the facade of the Federal Building in San Francisco 
and on top of it can be seen a row of policemen who were observing an anti-war rally 


taking place in the streets below. In the print I made, the building occupied most of 


the picture and even in that extremely enlarged print the police were still quite small, 
but when I looked closely at the figures I could make out their individual postures 
quite distinctly. Despite the fact that they were made up of perhaps 100 grains of 
silver there was enough information to make a pretty good guess at what their general 
attitude was about the event they were observing. I found this incredible; such a small 
amount of very rough information could communicate so effectively, so I decided to 
begin shooting with an extreme degree of magnification in mind for the finished 


image. 


untitled, from the series, Situations Seen From a Considerable Distance, 1998. 


The prints I had been making had pushed the limits of even the best enlarger lenses 
available so I purchased a microscope with a camera mount. The technique I 
developed was to shoot with a 35mm camera equipped with a normal lens and shoot 
subjects that were at least a block or two away. For the first series that I worked on, I 
went to Candlestick Park in San Francisco a number of times during the baseball 
season and shot the spectators across the field from my seat. Every time the ball was 
hit I would fire away, getting thousands of people in the frame each time. I would then 
put the processed negatives through my microscope and look for the most well 
defined faces I could find. I would then make a photograph of this enlarged piece of 
film onto another sheet of film. I could then make a print from this enlarged negative. 
I was searching for the threshold of intelligibility. Where was the line where the 


connection between information and knowledge breaks down? I felt that the rhetoric 


of this investigation was well set by my apparatus. I was using a Leica camera, a 
renowned tool of photojournalists and documentary photographers. I used the finest 
lenses available to ensure no distorting effects and I then put the image through the 
best microscope lenses available. The entire system ensured no distortion, simply the 
direct transmission of the raw data. There was, however, one less-than-perfect 
component in the system, the film. The film was the recorder of the event, the 
perceiving mind of the system, if you will permit the metaphor. It was at the film 
plane that knowledge could be tested. 


The portraits that resulted from this series were very interesting. If you were unaware 
of the subject matter you could easily miss the fact that you were looking at a human 
face, but once you were attuned, your natural talent for pattern recognition would kick 
in and you could make out the features and expression of each. Oddly, many viewers 
commented that they found the portraits disturbing. One collector who purchased a 
print had to bring it back because it was giving his wife nightmares. This particular 
image was of a face that was excited and smiling because a home-run had just been 
hit. 


During the period that I was working with this method, I had the good fortune to be 
invited to travel to Hawaii. While there I came across a cliff face overlooking a cove. 
In the center of the cove was a large rock and the rock was covered with people, many 
of whom were having a grand old time throwing themselves off the rock and into the 
surf and then climbing back out of the water and up onto the rock again. I spent the 


two days I had available sitting on that cliff overlooking the cove shooting the action. 


I was too far away and there was too much going on to really see everything, so my 
approach was to keep the camera pointed at the rock and every time I saw someone 
jump I'd hit the shutter. It became a reflex. By doing this, I could get the jumper, if I 
was lucky, and everything else that was going on in the larger scene. After I returned 
from Hawaii, I processed the film and put the negatives under the microscope to see 
what I had. Now, this particular feature of the project strikes me as the most 
interesting aspect. The on-site photography is a sort of reflexive data gathering. The 
actual photography, the discovery and extraction of interesting scenes, takes place 
during the inspection process under the microscope. There is a displacement from the 
actual events recorded and by implication a level of abstraction ensues. What is most 
striking about this series is how strongly the images suggest an other-worldly 
location, an ahistorical moment where people strike the poses that are found in art 
works spanning centuries. Of course this is as much caused by my selections from the 


available potential subjects contained in the original negatives, but the displacement 


of the subjects caused by the technology they’ve passed through have produced 
images which are mysterious yet familiar. An element of the uncanny emerges from 
these scenes, shot on a bright sunny day, simply by being processed through a set of 


rigorously analytical tools. 


THE LAST GREAT DAGUERREIAN SURVEY OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


I began working with daguerreotypes as the American Dreaming project was winding 
down. I was still interested in using the methods of documentary photography to 
subvert the medium’s hold on the claim of objectivity, and by extension cast doubt on 
the dangerous presumption of objectivity we maintain in our dealings with the world 
in general. It seemed that the daguerreotype could be a perfect collaborator in that 


effort. 


The image on a daguerreotype plate presents its subject with an uncanny illusion of 
volume and space. Photographs on paper always depict the world in translation. In a 
photographic print the three dimensions of the subject are converted to a two- 
dimensional graphic representation, which is actually the source of much of modern 
photography’s beauty. The daguerreotype is completely different. The subject in a 
daguerreotype is rendered in a seamless three-dimensional space. The 19th century 
description of it as a “mirror with a memory” still rings true. The reason for this 
uncanny representation of space is found in the plate’s unique optical properties. 
When you look at a daguerreotype you are actually looking at two images. One is the 
image created by the camera and rendered as a deposit of silver crystals on the surface 
of the plate. The other is the virtual image reflected in the polished plate itself. This 
second image is not really consciously perceived, but it provides important cues that 


are read subliminally. 


untitled, from the series, The Last Great Daguerreian Survey of the 20th Century, 1999. 


untitled, from the series, The Last Great Daguerreian Survey of the Twentieth Century, 2001. 


When you look at a daguerreotype, it’s necessary to position yourself and the plate in 
such a way that allows light to strike the surface of the plate while a dark surface is 
reflected in the polished silver surface. This reflection provides the dark tones 
underlying the image while light scattered by the image particles provides all of the 
actual image information. As mentioned previously, the image particles are deposited 
on the surface of the plate while the virtual image (the reflection in the mirror surface) 
appears to be behind the surface of the plate. This phenomenon is common to all 
mirrors. When you look at something in a mirror, the object doesn’t appear to be on 


the surface of the mirror, instead it appears as far behind the surface as the reflected 


object itself is in front. This is the reason that a mirror in a room makes it look bigger. 
It doubles the space. In a daguerreotype, the mirror substrate has this same property. 
When you reflect a dark surface in the plate in order to view the image your mind is 
registering this spacial information even though your conscious mind is concentrating 
on the subject. This is the technical reason for the uncanny realism of the 


daguerreotype image, sometimes referred to as its immediacy, or its holographic look. 


To be able to tap into this illusory medium and represent the things of the world with 
the precision of a camera lens was tantalizing to me. It also provided a wonderful 
system of visual rhetoric to explore the issue of “what do we really know about the 
world?” I could now present the resulting images in an optical medium that could 


push the illusion of reality even further. 


Along with these formal qualities viewing a daguerreotype carries with it a feeling of 
intimacy. Each plate is hand made. Prepared, shot and finished all in one day. They 
encapsulate and preserve a very personal relationship between the photographer and 
the world. I think this quality is obvious in the image. Flaws in the plate serve as 
markers for the ephemeral nature of experience. The small size allows for 
communication with only one viewer at a time. Sometimes the image on a 
daguerreotype plate can feel more like a thought than a photograph. All of these 
qualities can allow for the production of a series of images that don’t require 
overwrought effects to share our private and idiosyncratic experience of the world. 


The image on a daguerreotype plate is the best and most persuasive argument. 


With this new tool available to me I began to document the public spaces of cities. 
First were San Francisco and New York, two cities in which I’d lived, and then later 
other cities. What attracts me to cities, and in particular busy streets and situations, is 
the vitality of the crowds. There is something fundamental to human nature that is 
best experienced where large groups have gathered and go about the business of being 
alive. It’s this expression of something eternal in human nature, combined with the 
inevitable markers of contemporary culture that make urban images so poignant. For 
me there is really no difference between the spirit on the streets of New York today, 
Athens 2,500 years ago or Ur 10,000 years before. But of course, they all look a lot 
different. What I am trying to allude to in the images from The Last Great 
Daguerreian Survey of the Twentieth Century is the notion of time passing. Each 
moment, second, month, year, century, millennium passes and doesn’t return. The 
daguerreotype has a particularly interesting relationship to light and, through that, to 


time. 


When you shoot with a daguerreotype plate, light passes through the lens of the 
camera and lands on the plate where it forms an image particle. Light passes directly 
from the subject to the plate and becomes the image, which is a direct artifact of the 
subject created through the agency of light. When you view an image on a 
daguerreotype plate, light has to be directed at the plate under controlled conditions (if 
you wish to be able to see the image properly) and the situation which was present 
before the camera is re-animated by light striking the image particles that have been 
previously deposited in the camera. There is a sort of symmetry to this system. Light 
creates a record and through the agency of light the scene is replayed. It might be 
reasonably asserted that all photographs do this, but what is different is that a 
daguerreotype is not a print or a graphic depiction. It is an optical device with 
physical properties that permit the re-constitution of the subject in a virtual space. It is 
a matrix of crystals in which light is shaped and suspended. The image exists in real 
time and is recreated each time it is viewed. It is this reanimation of the image on the 
plate, and in the viewer’s eye and mind, that makes the daguerreotype such an elegiac 
depiction of times past. It is through the sensation that the image is an event that you 
have the feeling of time and “now” when you view a daguerreotype. The 
contemporary scene depicted, with all of its markers, the latest technologies, troubles, 
and promises, is already the past; the river never stops flowing, and the daguerreotype 


in some uncanny way can help to make that realization. 


untitled, from the Pantheon Series, 2004 


THE PANTHEON SERIES 


The daguerreotype process, while perfect in many ways, has some very distinct 
limitations. There are many subjects that are difficult to shoot because of the technical 
limitations of the medium. Exposures are long, making action very difficult to capture. 
Preparing and developing the plate requires an easily accessible darkroom. Another 
characteristic that could be a limitation in some situations is the small scale of the 
images. There are times when you want more impact on the wall for certain projects. I 
had begun to think about the possibility of a more “extroverted” project, one which 
could utilize the architectural space of a gallery and affect the viewer through the 
interplay of all the images at a distance as well as being effective individually. I had 
been using backlighting very often in my work with daguerreotypes and sometimes I 
would even include the sun in the scenes so I decided that I would shoot a series of 
images with the sun in the center of each one. That would be the unifying motif. Of 
course, as everybody who has read the rules about how to take a picture knows, you 
should never do that. There are a number of technical problems created by that kind of 
lighting, the principle ones being lens flare (a hazy, foggy look caused by the sun 
hitting the glass elements of the lens) and excessive contrast (the sun and sky will be 
very bright and all of the things standing in the picture will be very dark). I decided to 
use a pinhole lens to avoid the problem of glass elements. I had done a little work 
with them in the past and knew that you could shoot into the sun effectively, and the 
artifacts from this sort of lens were interesting to me. I built an 8x10 pinhole camera 
(I decided on 8x10 film because I wanted to make big prints and I wanted the images 
to remain fairly sharp at a large scale) and shot with color negative film (for increased 
dynamic range). The film was capable of capturing all of the information in the scene, 
but then I found that it was impossible to print because of the contrast of color print 
paper. I tried using contrast masks but it was still unsatisfactory. So instead I scanned 
the negatives and digitally processed the image to slowly bring out and equalize all of 
the information captured by the negative. It was very effective. So by necessity, in 
order to undertake this project, I had to incorporate a technology that predates the 
invention of photography (the pinhole aperture) and another technology developed 


only recently (digital processing). 


It may seem that at this point that I am delving too heavily into the technical minutiae 
of this project, but as time went on I realized how the means of producing these 


images contributed more to their content than the actual subject. 


I had decided to use a pinhole aperture because of the problems associated with using 
the curved glass of a conventional lens when shooting directly into the sun. As time 
went on I began to think about the camera itself as a metaphor. In ancient Greece 
there was a cosmological model that suggested that the sun was not an object in the 
sky, but was actually an aperture in the dome of the sky.2 If it wasn’t for this dome 
we'd be incinerated by the radiance beyond. (This idea might be behind the design of 
the Pantheon in Rome. Interestingly the aperture in a dome is called “the oculus”.) It 
occurred to me that the pinhole camera was a model of that conception of the 
universe. If you accept that, then, by extension, the world itself is a kind of camera, 
the sun projecting the image of the world from some place beyond. The camera was 


then a fully functional microcosm of the world, which I found entirely agreeable. 


LOCAL STORIES 


In 2007, I was shooting in Paris for an extended period and spent time in the Louvre 
when the weather wasn’t agreeable. I enjoyed looking at the history paintings and it 
dawned on me that I needed to move my Pantheon project in that direction. I found 
the group scenes in the history paintings particularly interesting. These scenes were 
full of many little portraits. In particular The Coronation of Napoleon by David was 
impressive. The scene is depicted as a group of individual portraits despite the self- 
defined singularity of Napoleon as its justification. I began to think it might be 
possible for me to produce large-scale images that depicted casual everyday scenes, 
that would have portraits of people going about their business embedded in them. I 
felt these could be considered historical scenes, sans the Napoleonic pretence. I had to 
alter the camera I was using at the time to accomplish this. The exposure I was using 
with the pinhole lens was 9 seconds, which was fast when compared with 
daguerreotypes, but too slow for capturing a portrait (except by accident, on very rare 
occasions). I managed to track down a super-wide lens, designed specifically to 


reduce lens flare. I mounted it to my camera and began to shoot. 


The thinking behind this project is in line with the reassessment of historical narrative 
that occurred back in the 20th century. At that time the idea of history as “the story of 
great men” was roundly rejected. Historians found narratives of everyday life in 
journals, court records, wills, deeds and ephemera that had survived in obscurity and 
through these documents a new sense of the part in history played by the perceptions 
of everyday people. It normalized our sense of the past and democratized the sense of 


what was important. 


From my point of view, the real experience of history is a personal one. Everything 


else is a construction promoted or accepted for all sorts of good or bad reasons. 
Ultimately, the only thing you can know is what you have proximity to, and even that 
is a construct of your own personal fictions (but at least they are yours). Every person 
on earth is the container of a personal history, their own experiences and memories. 
All of these individual histories jostle with one another, resist and accommodate each 
other in an endless flow, never reaching a consensus, but constantly moving on. In 
order to illustrate this state I utilize a wide lens, seek to gather as much of what is in 
front of me into the frame. The effect I’m after is the visual impression that the whole 
world is included and within that view everybody is preoccupied with their own life, 
even in the midst of others. The surface of the earth is a sort of grand bazaar of life, 
every individual in open exchange with others, and with their own sense of 
themselves. It’s an ephemeral state. Images are a metaphor for the democratization of 
the history of the world. They are general in viewpoint and diffuse in subject. The 
only constant is the thing surely there from before the beginning and certain to be 


there after the end, the sun in the center of the sky. 


untitled, from the series, Local Stories, 2008. 


untitled, from the series, Local Stories, 2008. 


CONCLUSION 


When photography was first introduced in 1839, it was hailed as a great tool for 
science. It was thought that at last there was a reliable, neutral reporter on everything 
under the sun. The possibility that it was a medium for art came later. Photography’s 
first talent was thought to be its objectivity, its ability to present the facts. The 
photographic image, was considered free from the intervention of the artist. It was 
thought to be empirical and reliable. Created automatically, by a machine, it was free 


of the inevitable distortions found in the work of the human hand (and mind). 


What I’ve found since I saw my first daguerreotype is that the content of the work 
I’ve produced can increasingly be found within the materials and methods I utilize 
and the medium’s relationship to the world. It’s at that point where the functional 
metaphors of the work are operating. The subjects of my images are straight forward 
documents, but are nuanced to a greater or lesser extent by the medium’s own ways of 


perceiving the world. 


Photography, for me, is a mechanical demonstration of consciousness, with all its 
limitations and richness. It is this historical reputation for objective reporting that I 


use as a starting point when considering how to approach a project, and which 


photographic technology to employ. I think that it is perfectly obvious that objectivity 
is a condition which is impossible to achieve. We are the products of innumerable 
impressions. Our schooling shapes us. Our talents and deficits turn us in particular 
directions. Even our senses have been demonstrated by science to be limited severely 
when it comes to conveying all of the various stimuli that bombard us throughout the 
day. Even with all of those points well understood, we all persist in believing that we 
have a grasp on the objective truth of our situation. Our relationship with the world 
can best be described as fluid. Our knowledge and understanding of the situations that 
we encounter is constantly shifting and changing as new information is received and 
as our appreciation of the complexities of particular circumstances develops. At some 
point you may reach the conclusion that the only thing you can know for sure is that 
you can’t know anything for sure. In this world of flux and uncertainty stands 
photography, freezing moments, and allowing us to examine the information 


contained in a fragment of time from a particular point of view. 


NOTES 


1. Edward Anthony, American Handbook of the Daguerreotype 
(New York: S.D. Humphrey, 1858) 


2. Carlo Rovelli, The First Scientist: Anaximander and His Legacy 
(Yardley, PA: Westholme Publishing, 2011) 


Golf Course at Moonrise, Maine Coast, 2008. Platinum/palladium on vellum over gold leaf. 


THERE IS NO VIRTUE IN DIFFICULTY 


Dan Burkholder 


It’s much easier to talk about the “hows” of photography than the “whys.” The hows 
let us take refuge in the plethora of numbers and letters (f/16, 36MP, D-76, 240 ppi, 
Ansco 130, etc.), hiding from the more challenging matters of why we choose certain 
photographic equipment or express the final print in a specific medium. Certainly, I’m 
guilty of taking shelter in that hardware-chemistry-software side of photography, but I 
never feel much guilt. A big reason I entered the medium in the 1960s was precisely 
because photography so perfectly blends the technical and aesthetic parts of art 
making. The message to take away from this is that we don’t want to become zone- 
clone zombies with perfectly calibrated spot meters and perfectly clean lenses, but 
neither do we want to crank out soulless images. Part of the magic is letting the 
medium have its own say in how the final image works. I tell students that we’re not 
trying to make numerically perfect prints — we’re trying to make prints with soul and 
spirit, with content that, though never unplanned, sometimes surprises even the maker 


with its final look, feel and mood. 


Decades ago I was told by a reviewer, “‘you try to make too much out of too little.” 
She was referring to my penchant to start with an ordinary image and then work it 
over in the (at that time) classic, optical-chemical darkroom, bringing the image to 
life. She was right; I use the camera as a sort of sketchbook, using those rough draft 
captures as starting points to build images more reflective of the emotional aspects of 
the subject and less about the literal ones. The only thing that’s really changed since 


then is that I’m better at it now. 


That same reviewer shouldn’t be surprised that I am now enchanted with the iPhone. 
In fact, I’m doing the exact same thing today using iPhone captures and processing 
methods. Frankly, I find the iPhone one of the most purely photographic instruments 
to enter the medium. Why? Because it helps to vaporize the barrier between shutter 
click and creative expression. We no longer have to get back to a “place” like a 


darkroom or computer to edit and stylize our images. 


Just because you can do something doesn’t mean you should. That’s how I feel about 


the giant print phase we’re witnessing. Sure, some work comes to life majestically 


when printed with a scale that brings awe and wonder to the viewing experience. But 
it can also be a recipe for flaccid aesthetics. There can be a limited intimacy in giant 
prints that can only exist on a (big) wall or stored away in a dark warehouse. Smaller 
work beckons the viewer to come closer, to enter a special private space, an act that is 
by definition personal and intimate. Large prints push the viewer back, asking that 


they participate in a sense of awe much like looking up at skyscrapers. 


Newburgh-Beacon Bridge over Hudson River, 2011 Platinum/palladium on vellum over gold and 


palladium leaf. 


To counter this bloated print phenomenon, I’m making small, intimate, precious 
prints. For the past six years, I’ve printed both DSLR and iPhone images as platinum/ 
palladium on vellum over gold leaf. I do this because I can’t get the same look and 
archival properties any other way. Plus, it keeps me involved in the classic darkroom, 
a place I’ve always regarded as a playground of exploration and discovery. In recent 
work, I’m mixing pure gold with pure palladium to get cooler metallic tones. By 
selectively applying this metal mixture to the print, I can create split-tone effects that 


bring a different magic to the final look and feel. The Newburgh-Beacon Bridge image 


is one such example where I apply the Au/Pd mixture on the water area. 


The most recent chapter (and by the time this goes to print you can bet there will be 
other avenues of exploration under my belt) is another vellum adventure, but this time 
printing archival inkjet on specially coated vellum that I varnish. These small prints 
have a wonderful color palette and depth. And for those times when the wet darkroom 


doesn’t call for attention, it’s a great way to make prints. 


Remember, there’s no virtue to difficulty. I’m not looking for the hardest way to do 
anything photographically, or anywhere else in life for that matter. If you enjoy wet 
plate collodion and make moving images with the process, I’m all for it. Just don’t try 
to convince anyone that the difficulty itself is a wonderful thing. It isn’t. You don’t get 
any points for doing it the hard way; you get points for making prints that stop us in 
our tracks to consider the visual wonder that photography reveals when used by 


talented practitioners. 


Flatiron in Spring, New York City, 1997 Platinum/palladium on vellum over gold and palladium leaf. 


Pillsbury Mill ‘A’, Minneapolis, 2004. Platinum/Palladium print. 


IN THE DARK, TIME FEELS DIFFERENT THAN 
WHEN IT IS LIGHT 


Keith Taylor 


Every photographer who’s ever printed in a darkroom knows how the dark feels 
different than the light. It provides a chance to be lost in your own world with good 
music. For me, this feeling has never been replicated with the lights on and an inkjet 


printer. 


My work, primarily of the landscape and architecture, is influenced by a handful of 
photographers who worked in the first half of the 20th century: Stieglitz, Strand, 
Weston, Coburn and Sudek. Each worked with similar processes and had a style of 


printing, often in a small size, that still appeals to me decades later. 


I prefer to shoot with film for many reasons. I first started making photographs in the 
mid-1970s, processing and printing the film at home. Now, as a professional custom 
printer for over thirty years, it’s hard to give up film and make a complete transition to 
digital, because it’s what I know best. Film is in my blood — or at least the chemicals 
are! There’s a certain quality to film that I can’t seem to duplicate with digital capture, 


and I’m amused by Photoshop plug-ins that claim they mimic traditional processes. 


I work regularly with platinum-palladium, polymer photogravure and silver—gelatin. 
Of these, silver is the only one of the three that can be printed by enlargement. The 
others all require internegatives or positives the same size as the final print, and this is 
when I call on digital technology because it facilitates traditional printmaking. In a 
world of digital it’s easy to be seduced by the allure of the hand-crafted historical 
processes. Yet fine hand made prints, which everyone seems to yearn for now, existed 
not so long ago as gelatin silver prints. I don’t hold romantic, nostalgic notions about 
historical processes. I use them because they offer a soft, tactile quality that is 
important to me. Even my silver prints are made on either matte or semi-matte 
surfaces, toned subtly to separate and distance them from regular glossy prints. With 
photogravure and platinum a unique quality is achieved when ink or platinum metals 
are deposited on the surface of a soft paper. I adore photogravure. The idea of a print 


being made up of ink on paper and the smell of the ink and the texture of the soft 


etching paper make this process one of the most tactile and beautiful. 


Tower of Learning, Pittsburgh, 2008. Platinum/Palladium print. 


While prints I admire from the early 1900s were often printed very small due to 
simple technical limitations, I prefer to print my own work small because I can keep 
the darker tones more rich and ambiguous. Darker areas open up too much as a print 
is enlarged, and reveal too much information. I aim for a softness to the darkest areas 
where, on closer examination, you can see tonal separation even while specific details 


can remain a bit murky and liquid. 


I never make a photograph with a particular process in mind, but always choose to 
match the printing technique to the image after the film has been processed. I 
occasionally print a negative in all processes, eliciting distinctly different images. At 


times, it can be difficult to settle on an interpretation. 


I'd like to believe that there is a return to craft in the medium of photography, 


especially with platinum and the historical processes being so much more accessible 


via digital steps. But I also feel there is very little creative printing happening. 
Everyone seems to be striving to obtain a full range of tones from black to white, with 
the result being technically perfect, but soul-less prints. Brian Eno said “I’m not 
interested in fidelity in a recording. I’m creating an experience”. It amazes me how 
many people ask if the conditions were really like what they see in my prints. Dark, 
brooding images of the Badlands that were actually shot at midday in late June with 


glaring sun bouncing off the white rock. 


Irving Penn said “The print’s the thing”. Whereas many photographers and printers 
believe in following the traditional working methods to the letter, I'll happily replace 
any stage in a process if digital makes it possible or safer. Polymer photogravure uses 
plates that are processed in water rather than acids required for copperplate. Inkjet 
printers have made it easier to make the large size internegatives and positives these 
processes use, replacing hours spent in the darkroom using expensive silver-based 
films. After having experimented with all formats through the years from 35mm 
through 8” x 10” I settled on the square format about twenty years ago. I tend to use 
Rolleiflexes for the majority of my work although I do use a Mamiya 6 when I need a 
lighter, more compact camera or the ability to change lenses. The Rolleiflexes though, 
even after 40 years, are still strong and dependable. I do have Canon and Leica digital 
cameras, but their purpose is more for family photos and records than anything else. 
Even though I’ve used Rolleiflexes for years and know them well, they force me to 
work at a slower speed, a factor I like. Having to take meter readings and transposing 
those settings to the camera, changing filters, these are all things that slow me down 
and make me think more about the subject, the composition and what I want in the 
final image, whereas with digital it’s easy to work fast knowing that most of the work 


can be done later in Photoshop. 


For me, it’s more important to master a few processes than it is to be able to make an 
ok or sub-standard print in many. To reach the point where I’m really happy with a 
print requires a huge time commitment. When I was starting in photography I tried 
different developers, papers, films and camera formats, eventually settling on one 
film, shot in the same format, processed in one developer. I’ve stuck with that same 
formula for over 20 years now, and far from restricting me, I feel it frees me from the 


many smaller decisions that would otherwise occupy my time. 


Every photographer is eager to see the work as soon after it’s shot as possible, but for 
me it’s not important to work quickly; it’s about the craft, and matching the print with 
the image. Sometimes that can happen quickly and other times it can take months to 


realize the perfect print. The actual time I spend shooting the photograph is very short 


compared to the time making the print. I’m not the kind of photographer who will 
spend hours waiting for the perfect light in a landscape. If it isn’t right I'll move on, 


perhaps revisiting the location another time. 


In a world of digital it’s easy to be seduced by the allure of the apparent ease and 
speed at which inkjet prints can be made. There are all kinds of new papers and inks 
being introduced that try to imitate the craft of the hand made print. Some papers 
claim to replicate the gelatin silver print look, and there are ink sets that supposedly 
duplicate the tones of a platinum print. All by just pressing Command-P. In my view, 
nothing will replace the effort and uniqueness of a well made, hand-crafted print and 


the stories behind the making of it. 


Experimental Cyanotype, No. 7, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 8/2 x 642”. 


IMAGINARY WHOLE-PLATES 


OR, NOTES TOWARDS THE REINVENTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Alan Greene 


Upon publication of Primitive Photography in 2002,1 the fresh, liberating knowledge 
obtained from my personal study of the subject had led me to the conclusion that the 
contemporary alternative-process and pinhole movements were suffering from a kind 
of collective malaise, characterized by the same set of procedures and methods being 
endlessly repeated. If I was not desirous of making a break with these movements at 
the time, I was, at least, trying to present a different approach. And on many 


occasions, this approach involved letting voices from the past speak for themselves. 


Setting my technical manual aside, I now would like to talk about what I call “the 
reinvention of photography.” This includes components of my earlier book, but differs 


from it in the sense that it is more aesthetic and philosophical in orientation. 


Part of what I mean by the reinvention of photography is the desire that a 
photographer may have to be self-sufficient — or independent from the vagaries of 
industrial manufacture — be it in the construction of a camera or lens-aperture system, 
gaining more control over negative-making or positive-printing operations, or any 
such combination. So in addition to all the labels we use or have used to describe this 
tendency -— alternative photography, alternative-process and_historical-process 
photography, pinhole photography, lo-fi analog imaging, etc. — I suppose what comes 


closest to what I have in mind is do-it-yourself photography. 


“Do It Yourself’ is all the rage these days, because we need an escape from the 
Internet. If it is applied to the reinvention of photography, then it comes with the 
following condition: that “do it yourself’ means just that, do it yourself. In other 
words, when confronted with a procedural or equipment-making problem, the do-it- 
yourself photographer should attempt to achieve as much as he or she can to resolve 
the question at hand, before turning to another for help. For when we turn to others 


too soon, the self-reliant aspect in the do-it-yourself approach is compromised. Call 


everything into question from the start, even if it means reinventing the wheel. 


Self-reliance thus being taken as a working philosophy on an individual level, John 
Donne’s remark that “no man is an island” also holds true.2 And this is where historic 
texts, hands-on workshops, and forums come into play. For we all need the help of 
others at times, and to pose questions is an important aspect of our shared existence. 
Likewise, an overly strict adherence to the goal of doing everything oneself can lead 
to a number of quandaries. For example, many years back, I told another 
photographer of my desire to make paper negatives from scratch, and he just laughed 
and said, “What would you do after that? Buy a mine and pickaxe and start digging 
for silver on your own?” And having worked in a building where glass had once been 
ground into lenses on an industrial basis, I also can add that I have no desire to grind 


my own lenses — even if Spinoza is noted for having eked out a living doing this.3 


My adopting the stance of a do-it-yourself photographer has largely been done out of 
necessity. Today, we all are faced with the phase-out of industrially-made films and 
paper; but in the period leading up to the writing and publication of Primitive 
Photography, no one, as far as I could tell, seemed overly concerned about traditional 
(or chemical-based) photography — an art form practiced throughout the 20th century 
— being rendered obsolete. With one possible exception, there was no one to whom I 
could turn for help on a repeated basis. Those in the know did not seem to know, or at 
least they did not have time for individuals lacking the proper credentials. And since I 
could neither afford nor obtain access to vintage period equipment, I fell back upon 
my own limited experience — jobs I had held as a furniture-maker and a camera-repair 
technician, art-school training in view-camera photography, and perhaps, most 
importantly, a passing acquaintance with a Turkish folk musician, who had inspired 


me in that he made his own musical instruments. 


My concept of the reinvention of photography distinguishes itself from other sub- 
genres of photography in its concern for photographic origins; for it is in the origin of 
things that potentiality is found, in the knowledge of causes rather than effects. Here I 
am not just referring to the invention of photography as related by historians, but a 


photography considered as part of a larger regenerative natural process. 


Experimental Cyanotype, No. 1, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 642 x 82”. 


For a long time, I believed what I was told: photography was invented by a great man. 
Scheele, Charles, Wedgwood, Davy, Niépce, Florence, Daguerre, Talbot, Herschel, 
Bayard — pencil in whatever period or nationalistic prejudice you want here. The idea 
was to select the historical process deemed most worthy or useful, try to replicate it as 
closely as possible, and consider it a success upon achieving a degree of consistent, 
technical proficiency. In my case, I turned to procedures that seemed useful from a 
practical leve — and which, coincidentally, were languishing in historical obscurity — 
reviving a paper-negative process by Amélie Guillot-Saguez,4 developing-out salted 
paper procedures by Thomas Sutton and Frederick Hardwich,s and a dry, paper- 
negative process by Arséne Pélegry.o In a similar way, others have brought back 
various versions of the daguerreotype, collodion negatives, albumen printing, 
ambrotypes, tintypes, printing-out paper, gelatin-bromide emulsion-making, and so 


on. 


Experimental Cyanotype, No. 2, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 8/2 x 642”. 
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Experimental Cyanotype, No. 3, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 82 x 642”. 
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Experimental Cyanotype, No. 4, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 8/2 x 62”. 


In noting that these occurrences have largely followed lines of photo-historical 
interpretation, I begin to wonder if this is the right path to be taking. And this leads to 
the following question: for how long can we rest content with the replication of 
various procedures, styles, and equipment derived from the past, instead of directing 
our efforts towards the creation of procedures, styles, and equipment that have never 
existed? For example, a recent invention like the digital Lytro camera shows that 


other possibilities still await discovery.7 


Rather than appropriate and perpetuate the tastes and practices of the Victorian and 


Edwardian art establishments, we should be seeking to establish our own 
contemporary tastes and practices. Given the banishment of traditional photography to 
the Black Sea of obsolescence, what we should be striving to achieve is a state of 
tabula rasa: to be operating as if photography, as we have known it, had never existed. 
To reiterate, photography’s furthermost potential is contained in its unexpressed 


origin. 


This situation is not unlike the circumstances in which Francis Bacon found himself, 
in relation to the received Scholasticism of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries.s Then, as now, alleged knowledge was often based on mere appeals to 
authority, the result being that so-called truths were endlessly repeated, not because 
they were necessarily true in themselves, but because people had repeated them so 


many times that they could not stop from believing they were true. 


In other ways, this situation might be analogous to what the Dadaists and other early 
twentieth-century modern-art movements were rallying against—academic orthodoxy 
as espoused in the art institutions of the time.9 Thus, a reversion to brutish infantilism 
and a breakdown of the relative quality of artistic execution could be expected for a 
time, if they cannot be avoided. Obviously, the lessons of the past still have 
something to teach us; but we should use them as touchstones to future discoveries, 
rather than model ourselves after the previous example of 19th and 20th century 
photographic art and technique. 


Taking a step backwards, let us suppose that this state of tabula rasa actually existed 
in the 1980s-90s,10 and that today, we are instead reaping the harvest of seeds that 
were sown then. Confronted as we were at the time, with the initial possibility of 
traditional photography’s demise, it was only natural that we — a generation of 
photographers who had used industrially-manufactured films, paper, and equipment 
up to this point — should return to 19th century procedures, since they offered the most 
complete and immediate examples of hand made photographic processes. At first, 
since we were living one or two centuries from when these procedures were practiced, 
our innovations were largely predicated on our disjuncture in time from the original 
events. But now, we risk establishing an institutional doctrine that requires that the 
same set of procedures continually be taken off the bookshelf, dusted off, and 
modified slightly. The procedures having become familiar to all, competition then 
replaces innovation with an emphasis being placed on the supposed mastery of 


technique. 


Where is the freedom of invention in this approach? It seems more reminiscent of the 


malaise I mentioned at the start. When we consider what was achieved by the middle 
of the 19th century, from what had been suggested at the beginning of that same 
century, we must concede that our own accomplishments, however promising at first, 


have been slight indeed. 


Still, to our credit, we must recognize that the situation in the mid-19th century was 
different from what it is at present. Then, the entire thrust of Western civilization was 
behind the establishment of a new-found form of expression, photography. But now, 
the winds have changed; and we, the traditional photographers of today, like the 
grasshopper in the fable, find ourselves left out in the cold, because society has laid 


traditional photography aside like an outgrown plaything. 


Is this really such a tragedy? Indeed, throughout our respective lifetimes, hasn’t the 
practice of black-and-white photography seemed a bit of an anachronism anyway? 
Sure, we could always find C-41 process film at the local pharmacy, but what about 
sheet film and graded paper? And when we set up a modern view camera in public, 


didn’t a passerby almost always ask, “How old is that thing?” 


The solution I have in mind does not involve a complete break with the past; it also 
does not involve putting the torch to any libraries or museums. The solution involves 
returning to the origins of photography — to redefine or alter our understanding of it. 
And just as there are two creations at the beginning of Genesis, it is time for us to 
accept that photography does not really start in 1839, with Daguerre. It is also time for 
us to accept that photography does not start with a barrel-distorted view from a 
window at Le Gras. And it is time that we agree with Thomas Sutton that the only 


thing Talbot really invented was the patent as applied to photography.12 


Rather, let us acknowledge that photography begins with our closest stellar neighbor, 
the sun. In spite of it all, this fiery orb still remains our primary source of light — and 
the phrase, “light is everything in photography,” is already a commonplace. From the 
sun, photography branches out, embracing plant and animal biology: tree leaves 
turning different shades and colors in autumn, before bronzing over; untreated lumber 
and furniture — darkening, ripening with age; visible tan lines on our exposed bodies 


in summer; the seasonal changes of snowshoe hares and whitetail jackrabbits. 


Experimental Cyanotype, No. 5, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 812 x 612”. 


Experimental Cyanotype, No. 6, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 8/2 x 642”. 


As it is impossible to assign an exact date or place to any of these natural phenomena, 
perhaps we should rein things in a bit and stick to the written record instead. After all, 
what distinguishes our present understanding of photography from a mere 
appreciation of nature is our knowledge of how to initiate and control a given 
sequence of photochemical reaction. Combine this with the manipulation of light 
through the use of optical instruments and the controlled exposure of projected images 


focused upon a photosensitive surface and we start to arrive at photography as 
commonly understood. 


In this case, let the timeline start in antiquity; and let the location be Tyre, a city 
located along the shores of modern-day Lebanon. Here, photography might be said to 
have evolved from the Phoenician craft of dyeing cloth purple; and its historical 
existence can be elicited from the ancient accounts of Aristotle, Pliny the Elder, and 


Vitruvius. 13 


For those who may be unfamiliar with this historical detail, the Tyrian dying method 
is summarized as follows: a mollusc, the murex, found along the shores of the region, 
contained a gland from which a light sensitive yellow liquid was extracted; the yellow 
liquid was blended with salt water, followed by the introduction of undyed cloth; and 
after soaking, the cloth was exposed to sunlight, where a series of gradual color 


changes took place — yellow, green, brown — before arriving at the final desired state, 


purple. 


The difficulties inherent in dyeing cloth purple made it very expensive, to the point 
where it became associated with nobility. But in Roman times, purple-dyeing 
nonetheless expanded in operation, until the murex was almost harvested to 
extinction. The Romans were also manufacturing convex and concave lens elements 
from glass and crystal,i4 so it was only a matter of time before one and one made two. 
Sadly, this had to wait quite a while. Just before the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89, 
a group of English scientists began studying the possibility of obtaining a purple dye 
from a similar mollusc found along their shores.1s Then, in 1711, a French savant 
named Réaumur took their research a bit further, speeding up the time needed to make 


dyed cloth reach purple by condensing the sun’s rays with a magnifying glass. 16 


By now, I hope it is becoming clear that what I am advocating is an emphasis on texts 
written prior to 1839, in order to write a history of photography as an older and 
broader phenomenon, and to arrive at a different kind of photography than the one 
that has already been practiced. For example, 18th and early 19th-century treatises 
concerning the theory of vision, leather tanning procedures, the light-sensitivity of 
plants and animals, and the light-fastness of dying formulas might be considered as 
being more pregnant in untapped photographic possibility than the well-hammered 
procedures contained in 19th century photo manuals like Towler’s Silver Sunbeam or 
Wilson’s Cyclopaedic Photography.17 For it is only by a thorough investigation of the 
so-called proto-historical record that we can ever prepare ourselves to return to the 
post-1839 treatises again — not looking so much for the celebrated, successful 
procedures, but overlooked, unsuccessful ones, which may hold secrets, like unturned 


stones. 


Undoubtedly, the view I am expressing here could be taken as extreme — especially by 
those who maintain that the theory and practice of the photographic art, as it has come 
down to us, contains inherent truths that cannot be altered because they have been 
repeatedly proven to be true, and that what we have received from the past, by way of 
equipment and methodologies, is in its most-improved state via the process of 
elimination. Bearing this in mind, I would like to mention a few post-1839 examples 
of equipment or procedures that have remained essentially unchanged for over a 
century, but which really should be improved upon or simplified to meet the present 
needs of the individual, do-it-yourself photographer — rather than the needs of 
industry, which was the original determining factor. These are as follows: film-holder 
design; ground-glass focusing screens; bellows focusing systems; dark cloths when 
focusing or composing; cylindrical barrels with lenses; and gelatin-bromide emulsion- 
making. And this is just a personal selection. Surely others must have their own lists 


of similarly needed changes; and if so, these need to be addressed as well. 


As much as anyone, I too would like to see traditional photography survive the threat 
posed to it by digital photography. Yet many believe that traditional photography has 
been long dead as a cultural phenomenon, having been conceived in the 1820s, born 
in the 1830s-40s, and having died at the start of the present millennium when digital 
photography became the predominant mode of taking family snapshots.1s My own 
view, as expressed here, is that the error of this belief lies in an overly rigid 
conception of the historical evolution and definition of photography, as well as a 
tendency to give preference to certain pet procedures. In this, I have first-hand 
experience of limitations in the photo-historical view, for when I began making 
developed-out salt prints, the photo-historical and photo-conservation consensus was 
stacked against me. The received opinion being that developed-out salt prints were 
inherently neutral in tone and more stable than printed-out salt prints, hardly anyone 
could appreciate it when I told them that my own results in using Sutton’s developed- 
out procedures — rather than Blanquart-Evrard’s, as canonized — could be warmer, 


showing that this subject needed to be reconsidered.19 


If we seek to promote a new view regarding the theory, practice, and history of 
photography, perhaps there is no greater barrier to our progress than the generally 
held view that a photograph entails a fixed, stable image. This view can be traced as 
far back as John Locke’s stated wish regarding visual perception in the human mind: 
“[W]ould the pictures coming into such a dark room but stay there, ...”20 It is 
certainly present in Sir Humphry Davy’s account of Thomas Wedgwood’s attempts to 
secure photograms, wherein Davy wrote, “No attempts that have been made to 


prevent the uncolored parts of the copy, or profile, from being acted upon by light, 


have as yet been successful.”21 And it continues to be present in Talbot’s comments 
on the art of fixing a shadow: “Such is the fact, that we may receive on paper the 
fleeting shadow, arrest it there, and in the space of a single minute fix it there so 
firmly as to be no more capable of change, even if thrown back into the sunbeam from 


which it derived its origin.”22 From there, this view has endured to this day. 


However, if we succeed in passing over this barrier, a new dimension of photographic 
possibility opens up to us. Here, it might be consoling to recall that Talbot’s earliest 
photogenic drawings were made without sodium thiosulfate; and if they have 
managed to survive until the present day, it is only because they have been protected 
from additional exposure to light.23 In spite of his main interest in “fixing a shadow,” 
Talbot remained open-minded enough to comment once to Herschel, regarding some 
of the latter’s fading prints, “The slow changes which take place in your photographs 


are certainly very remarkable; do not you think they might be hastened?’’24 


For me, one of the most exciting events in the photographic process has always been 
to witness the image first appearing in the developer — and this is why I preferred to 
use paper negatives over panchromatic sheet film, since with paper, I could see the 
negative image manifesting itself under a safelight. Like Talbot suggests, how equally 
exciting it might be to control the disappearance of a photograph in a similar way — as 


in bleaching a print prior to sepia-toning, or in the reversal processes of old. 


Since John Locke has been cited,25 perhaps his general criticism of innate ideas might 
also be taken as the prevailing view when applied to the history of photography as it 
has come down to us.26 Photography, under such a conception, would be said to have 
appeared in the early nineteenth century like a clean slate or foundling, without prior 
experience or understanding, and as a result, could only characterize itself by what it 
subsequently borrowed from established fine-art practices like painting and drawing. 
But what if, as mentioned above, photography could be shown to have existed well 
prior to the early nineteenth century, or of its own accord, as part of a natural life- 


process? Would it not then be innate in the world itself? 


Experimental Cyanotype, No. 8, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 842 x 6/2”. 
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Experimental Cyanotype, No. 9, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 82 x 642”. 


Experimental Cyanotype, No. 10, 2010. Digital scan of an unfixed cyanotype on paper, 6/2 x 842”. 


Here, a comparison to the example of late Gothic printmaking might reveal how 
limiting and egotistical the Enlightenment influence on the invention of photography 
can be. For in contradistinction to great showmen like Daguerre,27 late Gothic 
printmakers never claimed to be the inventors of their craft, or that their art arose 
independently, as if in a vacuum; rather, they attributed their ingenuity to an 
apocryphal personage, Veronica, who as their patron saint and ideal precursor was 
shown holding her outstretched veil, which in turn bore their art’s exemplar, the “true 


image” or impress of Christ’s face.2s 


The images I have included to accompany my text represent experimental cyanotypes, 
or a belated attempt to put a few of the principles I have laid down here into practice. 
In making them, I was thinking about three points as given: (1) that the present 
situation in traditional photography might be analogous to what certain modern-art 
movements were reacting against; (2) that one should challenge the notion that 
photographic techniques, as they have come down to us, are in their most improved or 
final state by virtue of the process of elimination; and (3) that one should accept that a 
photograph can exist without needing to be stable. 


It seems that traditional photography is currently facing a crisis that resembles what 


academic painting faced at the beginning of the 20th century, in that traditional 


photography’s primary function as the preferred medium of detailed visual 
representation has been usurped by another technology—digital photography. And for 
the most part until now, a photograph, conceived as the end-product or ultimate 
expression of the technical process, has generally been about anything other than 
itself: portraits, landscapes, still lifes, oppressed classes, important events, naked 
women, naked men, animals, catalogues of flora, and so forth. Even August 
Strindberg’s efforts to throw chemicals onto light-sensitive surfaces, extreme as they 


were at the time, were considered by him to be representations of the soul.29 


Although I have nothing more than a passing acquaintance with the cyanotype 
process, what has always intrigued me about it is the inherent limitation linked to the 
perceived garishness of its end result, a Prussian blue series of tonalities. In studying 
the subject prior to the present execution, I began to suspect that Herschel, in his first 
experiments with the process, had been seeking to obtain a full-color progression, 
rather than just shades of blue. At least this is what he had been seeking in his prior 
experiments with the anthotype process, which were subsequently abandoned upon 


his use of the ferric salts.30 


The images I have submitted are the fruits of an endeavor to put the above suspicion 
to the test, and to show and exploit the fact that other colors lie hidden in the 
cyanotype process, colors that are sadly eliminated as a consequence of washing the 
print as a final fixing step. Starting from a classic, textbook formulation — an eight per 
cent solution of potassium ferricyanide (solution A) and a twenty per cent solution of 
green ferric ammonium citrate (solution B) — I have modified this proportionally to 


explore a working range of color possibility. 


The results I obtained display a wide variety of colors: yellow, orange, chartreuse, 
olive green, dark green, jade green, bronze, gray, gray-blue, light blue, navy blue. The 
only portion of the spectrum that seems to be lacking is red. Was it this range of 
colors that first fascinated Herschel, rather than blue? 


Of course, the Faustian part of the bargain is that these prints were not fixed in water; 
and thus, they remained susceptible to further light-exposure and eventual fading. 
Their only permanence, relatively speaking, is their documentation in the form of 


digital scans made during various stages of chemical combination and exposure. 


For the reader who is only familiar with my photographic work as contained in 
Primitive Photography, 1 suppose these abstract images must come as a bit of a 


surprise. Suffice it to say that I, as a photographic artist, must remain sensitive to the 


world around me and continue to evolve. In relation to my work in the past, these 
images, which I consider as token proofs of the larger argument outlined above, have 
surprised me as well. Perhaps their main value, if value can be assigned, lies in the 


element of surprise, or chance discovery. 


As a student at Emerson College and the Museum School, I was initially attracted to 
Dadaist literature and art. Upon graduation, I was working in a conceptual or 
minimalist vein, creating photo-mosaics leading to large geometric forms and 
patterns. The actual subject being photographed, or its representation, meant little to 
me at the time, apart from its formal contribution to a final assembled end. At most, 
the subject was elemental — sky, water, horizon lines, etc. — with the theme being 
limited to the transformative presence of humanity on the planet. The idea of making 
a straight photograph, or an image that was self-contained or told a story in itself, was 


never the goal. 


After graduating, I entered the harsh realities of the nine-to-five work week, and my 
outlook hardened and grew more conservative. Given the limited free time I had for 
making photographs, it was enough for me to concentrate on making one image at a 
time — or a straight photograph. Consequently, I began to find more studied 
compositions to my liking, with an emphasis being placed on black-and-white 
photographic technique. Individual photographs, which now spoke for themselves, led 


to strings of related photographs dealing with a variety of topics that interested me. 


Such an outlook prevailed through the writing of Primitive Photography. Yet the 
relative novelty of the subject at hand there — an attempt to arrive at black-and-white 
photography from scratch — and the research and experimentation involved in doing 
this, led me to a point where the theory of the process seemed as creative as the 
making of a photograph, if not more so. Meanwhile, the industrial black-and-white 
photography I had been practicing prior to this was largely being forsaken by society, 
in favor of digital photography. 


Following the publication of Primitive Photography, 1 began working with a French 
experimental poet, Jean-Pierre Bobillot. His work is saturated with the influence of 
early twentieth-century art movements like Dada and Futurism; and as a result, I 
returned to my first fascinations at Emerson College and the Museum School. Fearing 
there was little time left for black-and-white 35mm photography, I embraced it one 
last time, to create a series of found experimental poems or collages that would serve 
as a photographic equivalent to my friend’s literary work.31 Formal these photographs 


remained in execution, but modernist they were in outlook. 


This returns us to the present endeavor. Having presently tired of the representation 
game, I have started to find hints to an alternative approach in modernist works like 
Kazimir Malevich’s suprematist compositions and Piet Mondrian’s geometrical 
obsessions with the golden section — although here it must be mentioned that they too 
believed that they were dealing with something spiritual in their work.32 Wanting to 
distance myself from this tendency, I am instead trying to make a group of 
photographs that are about nothing other than themselves, or the by-product of a 
technical process, which is to say, the end result of a series of highly controlled 
photochemical operations and light-exposures taking place upon two-dimensional, 
rectangular pieces of paper. Ideally, both viewer and maker have little to do with this; 


it is mostly about execution and end result as part of the theoretical process. 


In conclusion, for traditional photography to move past the impasse I believe it has 
reached, what is needed is a more open-ended approach: one that incorporates 
philosophical writings, historical commentary, observations of natural phenomena, 
and attempts to understand the biological functioning of the human body. Are the lens 
and its aperture anything else than a model of the workings of the eye? Are the 
camera and its photosensitive surface anything else than a way to register the inquiries 
of the mind and the subjective qualities of our emotions? And is photography, as it 
has thus far been practiced, anything else than an attempt at human understanding? 


These questions, inspired by John Locke,33 I leave for us all to answer. 
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APPENDIX 1 
F295 SYMPOSIA, SEMINAR, WORKSHOP & EXHIBITION 


Between 2007 and 2012 F295 held 10 main events: 5 symposia in Pittsburgh, PA, 5 
seminars (4 in New York and | in San Francisco). Hundreds of people attended the 
events. There were 90 lectures, 35 workshops, and 9 exhibitions. I provided 


introduction comments for each of the events and moderated the discussions. 


Many workshop participants went on to use the skills they learned to create 
compelling work of their own. Others have become so proficient with the processes 
that they teach them to their own students or at workshops of their own. The F295 
symposium workshop experience was unique. Not only were the world’s foremost 
experts and instructors the participants’ guides, but the workshops were hosted in the 
outstanding facilities at Pittsburgh Filmmakers. It was thrilling to walk the halls and 
see process and technique that spans the history of the medium being simultaneously 
taught and practiced. It’s the only contemporary situation that I’m aware of in which 


so many hands-on historic process workshops occured concurrently. 

2007 

Symposium on Lensless Alternative and Adaptive Photographic Processes 
26-29 April 2007, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA 


Jo Babcock, Contemporary Pinhole Photography and its Place in Photographic 
History 


Craig Barber, Photography and Memory 

Laura Blacklow, Convergence: PhotoGraphics 

Alan Greene, Steps Leading to ‘Primitive Photography’ 

Mike Robinson, The Daguerreotype: Past, Present & Perfect 

Patricia Katchur, Back to Basics: The Renaissance in Alternative and Historic 


Photographic Processes 


Terry King, Retro-Invention: A Revolution in Gold and Blue 

Exhibitions 

The F295 Exhibition of Lensless and Alternative Photography 

28 April - 19 May 2007, 709 Penn Gallery, Pittsburgh Cultural Trust, Pittsburgh, PA 


Including the work of Bruce Berrien, Gustavo Castilla, Mary Donato, Chris Ellinger, 


Earl Johnson, Tom Persinger, Marv Thompson, and Ralph Young. 
Picture This! A Camera Made from a Coconut 
27 April - 3 June 2007, Society for Contemporary Craft, Pittsburgh PA 


This exhibition featured hand-made cameras created by artists located around the 
world from unusual materials such as, clay, wood, shipping pallets, a cigar box, a 


spam tin and a coconut among many other found objects. 
Daguerreotypes Past and Present 
26 April - 1 June 2007, The Daguerreian Society, Pittsburgh, PA 


An exhibition of over fifty historic and contemporary daguerreotypes including a 


selection of work by Mike Robinson and Jerry Spagnoli. 
Workshops 


The Pinhole Camera (Persinger), Camera and Lens Making (Greene), Cyanotype Rex 
(King), Gum Rex (King), Pittsburgh without a Lens (Persinger), One Day 
Daguerreotype (Robinson), Wet Plate Collodion (Katchur) 


2008 

F295 Seminar on Alternative Photography 

27 January 2008, B&H Photo & Video, New York, NY 
Laura Blacklow, Prints from Central America 


Martha Casanave, Lensless Imagery 


Jill Enfield, The New American 

Jesseca Ferguson, The Photograph as Reliquary 
Erin Malone, Without Lenses 

Scott McMahon, Temporal Performances 

Jerry Spagnoli, Medium/Metaphor 


Symposium: An _ Examination of Lensless, Alternative 
Photographic Processes 


29 May - 1 June 2008, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA 
Martha Casanave, The Magic of Lensless Photography 
Jill Enfield, Photographing Full Circle 


Jesseca Ferguson, Museum of Memory: The View through a Pinhole 


Robert Hirsch, Creating Photographic Possibilities and World in a Jar 


France Scully Osterman, Serendipity and Exquisite Manipulation 


Jerry Spagnoli, Medium, Metaphor and Meaning 


and Adaptive 


Keith Taylor, Alternative Printmakers - Not the Strongest nor Smartest 


Ilan Wolff, The Adventure with Large Scale Images in Photogram and Pinhole 


Techniques and The Involvement of Nature in the Process of Photography 


Exhibitions 


F295 Exhibition of Contemporary Alternative Photography 


30 May - 5 July 2008, 707 Penn Gallery, Pittsburgh Cultural Trust, Pittsburgh, PA 


Including the work of Jo Babcock, Craig Barber, Martha Casanave, Jill Enfield, 


Jesseca Ferguson, Alan Greene, Robert Hirsch, Tom Persinger, Mike Robinson, Jerry 


Spagnoli, Keith Taylor, and lan Wolff. 


Alternative Focus 


23 May - 14 June 2008, Silver Eye Center for Photography, Pittsburgh, PA 


Featuring the work of Jesseca Ferguson and Tom Persinger. 


World in a Jar 


28 May - 5 June 2008, Pittsburgh Filmmakers, Pittsburgh, PA 


This exhibition of work by Robert Hirsch features a collection of 850 hundred black 


& white photographs, each preserved in a clear 32 ounce glass jar with a black lid 


Workshops 


An Artistic Approach to Digital Negatives (Enfield), Calotype Paper Negatives -Dry 
Process (Greene), Daguerreotype (Robinson), Developed Out Salt Printing (Greene), 
Gum Bichromate (McMahon), Poor Man’s Platinum (Babcock), Magic of the 
Photogram (Wolff), Planning, Organizing, and Staging a Successful Exhibition 
(Ferguson), Toy Camera Modern Tintype (Enfield), Wet Plate Collodion (Scully 


Osterman) 


2009 


F295: 21st Century Photography Seminar 


18 January 2009, B&H Photo & Video, New York, NY 


Jo Babcock, The Invented Camera 


Craig Barber, The Cultural Landscape 


Michelle Bates, Toying with Photography: A Journey of Learning to Make Pictures 
through a Plastic Lens 


Dan Estabrook, Some Notes on the Art of Failure 


Alida Fish, The Sweet Scent of Ether and Lavender Oil 


Joy Goldkind, Contemporary Bromoil Process 


Robert Hirsch, World in a Jar: War & Trauma 

France Scully Osterman, Nature’s Second Course 

Exhibition 

F295: 21st Century Photography 

16-20 January 2009, Camera Club of New York, New York, NY 


Including the work of Jo Babcock, Craig Barber, Michelle Bates, Gabriel Biderman, 
Laura Blacklow, David Brommer, Martha Casanave, Jill Enfield, Dan Estabrook, 
Jesseca Ferguson, Alida Fish, Joy Goldkind, Robert Hirsch, Kerik Kouklis, Scott 
McMahon, France Scully Osterman, Mark Osterman, Tom Persinger, Jerry Spagnoli, 
Keith Taylor 


Symposium on 21st Century Photography 

28 - 31May 2009, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA 
Michelle Bates, Through a Plastic Lens 

Dan Estabrook, A Fabricated History 

Robb Kendrick, The Tintype and Beyond 

Jarostaw Klups, To Freeze a Reflection 

Martha Madigan, Solar Printing for a Lifetime 

Elizabeth Opalenik, Possibilities in Mordancage 

Mark Osterman, Artifacts 

Carol Panaro-Smith & James Hajicek, The Search for the End of Searching 
Exhibition 

F295: 21st Century Photography 


30 May - 26 June 2009, 707 Penn Gallery, Pittsburgh Cultural Trust, Pittsburgh, PA 


Including the work of Michelle Bates, Dan Estabrook, James Hajicek, Robert Hirsch, 
Robb Kendrick, Jaroslaw Klups, Martha Madigan, Elizabeth Opalenik, Mark 
Osterman, France Scully Osterman, Tom Persinger, Carol Panaro—Smith, Jerry 


Spagnoli 
Workshops 


The Fujitive Shadow (Osterman), Lens-Building and Optical Effects (Greene), 
Printing with Gum Bichromate (Andersen), Three-Day Daguerreotype (Spagnoli), 
Tintypes: Dryplate and Modern (Enfield), Toying with Plastic Cameras (Bates), 
Photography Walk-About (Persinger/Babcock) 


F295 Seminar on 21st Century Photography 

29 August 2009, San Francisco State University, San Francisco, CA 
Jo Babcock, The Invented Camera 

Martha Casanave, The Wet-Plate Collodion Process & the Work of Julia Margaret 
Cameron 

Susannah Hays, In/Visible Cosmos 

Kerik Kouklis, A Tri-Century Photographic Approach 

Chris McCaw, Optical Studies in Pyromania 

Brian Taylor, The Art of Getting Lost 

Claudia Wornum, If Some is Good, More is Better 

Exhibition 

F295 21st Century Photography 

29 August 2009, Rayko Photo Center, San Francisco, CA 


Including the work of Jo Babcock, Martha Casanave, Susannah Hays, Kerik Kouklis, 


Chris McCaw, Tom Persinger, Brian Taylor, and Claudia Wornum. 


2010 

F295: An Exploration of 21st Century Photography Seminar 

17 January 2010 | B&H Photo & Video, New York, NY 

Dan Burkholder, iPhone Photography: The New Polaroid-Holga for the 21st Century 
Norm Sarachek, The Chemigram: Photo-material based cameraless art 

Ann Arden McDonald, Photographic experiments 


Henrieke I. Strecker, What is really essential in Life? Potato Soup, Art, and Life. I 
don’t make a difference. 


Lothar Osterburg, Copperplate Photogravure: A 19th century process in the 21st 


century 

Jill Skupin Burkholder, Ink and Wax: Explorations Beyond the Darkroom 
2011 

F295 Seminar on 21st Century Photography 

9 January 2011, B&H Photo & Video, New York, NY 

Ellen Carey, Struck by Light 

Peter Liepke, Observations and Patience: Crafted by Hand 

Phil Nesmith, Against the Flow: Wet Collodion Photography and the Deepwater 
Horizon Disaster 

Ron Cowie, Platinum Printing for the Modern Age 

Warner Wada, Old AGFA, Ebay 8x10... Hot and Sweaty in Angkor 
Explorations on the Idea of a 21st Century Photography Symposium 


2-5 June 2011, Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA 


Sally Mann, A Conversation with Dan Estabrook 

Stephen Berkman, The Perambulations of a 19th Century Interloper 
Gabriel Biderman, Night Visions 

Jill Skupin Burkholder, Ink and Wax — Explorations Beyond the Darkroom 
Alida Fish, Coming to Terms with Ink 

Rebecca Sexton Larson, Adversity and the Creative Process 

Erin Malone, Fragments of Missions 

Jessica Somers, One Hundred Days of Tintypes 

Henrieke Strecker, Potato Soup, Art, and Life: I don’t make a difference 
Brian Taylor, The Art of Getting Lost 

Mary Dorsey Wanless, Evidence of Aging 

Workshops 


Bromoil (Skupin—Burkholder), Daguerreotype (Spagnoli), Matte Albumen (Enfield), 
Night Photography (Biderman), Palladium Printing (Barber), Collodion without a 


Camera (Scully Osterman) 
2012 
Continued Explorations of 21st Century Photography Symposium 


7-10 June 2012, The Carnegie Museum of Art & Carnegie Mellon University 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Wayne Martin Belger, Thinking Inside the Box 
Jonathan Kline, Ecliptics/2001-2007 
Beverly Rayner, Mixing Things Up: Image-Object Hybrids 


Jeremy Rowe & Jerry Spagnoli, Literacy, Metaphor, and Method: The Subconscious 


of Culture 

Josephine Sacabo, You Are Now 

John Metoyer, Synthesizing Centuries 

David Emitt Adams, Conversations with History 
Sue Abramson, Emotional Relocation 

Anne Arden McDonald, Atom, Planet 

An Exploration of Light, Time, & Apparatus 
9 June 2012 | The Carnegie Museum of Art, Pittsburgh, PA 
Stephen Berkman, Opticus Naturalis 

Martha Casanave, On the Importance of Time 
Norm Sarachek, Creating the Photos 
Workshops 


Calotype (Estabrook), Daguerreotype (Spagnoli), Multi-Color Gum Bichromate 
(Taylor), Mordangage (Opalenik), Snapshot of the Industry (Joseph) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


JO BABCOCK 
www.jobabcock.com 


Jo Babcock’s work has been exhibited internationally, including exhibitions at the 
Brooklyn Museum, the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, the Alternative 
Museum, the Center for the Arts at Yerba Buena Gardens, and the Sao Paulo Bienal. 
He is the author of The Invented Camera: Low Tech Photography and Sculpture 
(Freedom Voices Publications, 2005). Babcock teaches Alternative Processes in 


Photography at the Academy of Art University in San Francisco. 
CRAIG BARBER 
www.craigbarber.com 


Craig Barber is represented in several prominent museum and private collections 
including the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston; the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London; the Brooklyn Art Museum; the George Eastman House, Rochester, NY; and 
Museo Nacional de Bellas Artes, Buenos Aires, Argentina, among others. In 2006 
Umbrage Editions published his book, Ghosts in the Landscape: Vietnam Revisited. 


STEPHEN BERKMAN 
www.stephenberkman.com 


Berkman’s installation work explores the era of pre-chemical photography both 
literally and philosophically. While his constructions encompass optical projections 
and sculptural re-interpretations of the camera obscura, his body of work as a whole 
examines the intrinsic nature of photography during this nascent period when it was 
possible to create fleeting images, but impossible to fix them into permanent 
photographs. This search to rediscover the ephemeral nature of pre-photographic 
history, the scientific interplay of light and optics, and the quest for optical 
amusements, also known as philosophical instruments are uniquely considered 


throughout Berkman’s work. A few of the installation projects that employ the camera 


obscura principle include Surveillance Obscura, The Obscura Object, Quadrascope, 
and Looking Glass, which is perhaps the world’s first transparent camera obscura. 
Considering the implications of this camera obscura, L.A. Times writer Leah Ollman 
stated: “In a dark, curtained-off space in the center of the gallery stands one of the 
show’s most captivating works and one that reveals, with literal transparency, how the 


medium of photography itself blurs the boundaries between science, art and magic.” 
LAURA BLACKLOW 
www.lblacklow.com 


Laura Blacklow is the author of New Dimensions in Photo Processes, A Step by Step 
Manual for Alternative Techniques (Focal Press, 2007). Ms. Blacklow was the 
recipient of a National Endowment for the Arts Regional Fellowship for Works on 
Paper, the St. Botolph Club’s Morton C. Bradley Award in Color for her pastelled 
digital photos, Polaroid Corporation’s Artist Support Program, and the Massachusetts 
Artists’ Foundation Fellowship for her hand-colored black-and-white photographs. 
She is on the faculty of the Massachusetts College of Art and the School of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and has also taught at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and Harvard University. 
DAN BURKHOLDER 
www.danburkholder.com 


Dan Burkholder was one of the first photographic artists to embrace digital 
technology in the early 1990s. True to his love of the traditional photograph, Dan uses 
digital technology to build images that still look and feel like real photographs, not 
like something from a graphic designer’s portfolio. Melding his unique vision with 
mastery of both the wet and digital darkrooms, his platinum prints are now included 


in many museum and private collections. 


Originating the digital-negative process in 1992, Burkholder has helped open doors 
for all black-and-white photographers interested in moving into the new electronic 
technologies. His award-winning book, Making Digital Negatives for Contact 
Printing, is regarded as the most authoritative work in the field. 


Dan was born in Hagerstown, Maryland, an agri-industrial community in the 
Appalachian Mountains. He attended Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania, and Brooks Institute of Photography in Santa Barbara, California, 


where he received his BA and Masters Degrees in Photography. 


MARTHA CASANAVE 


www.marthacasanave.com 


Martha Casanave is a California photographer, writer and educator. She graduated 
with a degree in Russian Language and Literature and began her career as a translator 
in Washington, DC. However, Casanave had engaged in photography from early 
childhood and returning to California, quickly resumed her beloved camerawork. She 
also began teaching photography while continuing to pursue her own personal image 
making. She has been exhibiting and working as a photographer and educator for over 


30 years. 


Every year between 1984 and 1995, Casanave used her extensive knowledge of 
Russian language and culture to take American photographers to the Soviet Union/ 
Russia, and made several journeys to pursue personal photographic projects. She 
received a grant from the Polaroid Corporation to make pinhole photographs of 


Leningrad in winter. 


In 1979 she won the Imogen Cunningham Photography Award, and in 1989 was a 
recipient of the Koret Israel Prize. Her first book, Past Lives, Photographs by Martha 
Casanave, was published by Godine in 1991. Beware of Dog, was released by the 
Center for Photographic Art in 2002 and Explorations Along an Imaginary Coastline 
was published by Hudson Hills Press in 2006. Her most recent book Trajectories: A 


Half Century of Portraits (Image Continuum Press) wasreleased in Summer, 2013. 


Casanave’s photographs are included in many major collections, including the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Stanford Museum, the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, the J. Paul Getty Museum, and the Graham Nash private 


collection. 


Casanave teaches photographic workshops and master classes nationally and 


internationally. 


JILL ENFIELD 


www. jillenfield.com 


Jill Enfield uses historical techniques to enhance the textural and painterly effects 


abundant in other art forms. All of her work is reminiscent of days past. They have the 
alluring quality that feels simultaneously real and dreamlike. Some of her work uses 
photography as a starting point to make sculptural pieces. The combination of putting 
images on tiles and embedding them in walls takes the 2D element of photography 
and turns the images into three-dimensional architectural pieces. Coating ceramic tiles 
with a photosensitive emulsion, then exposing and processing them in a normal 
darkroom, each tile becomes a mono-print. The tiles are then coated with a protective 


element so that they can be hung or embedded in a wall. 


Enfield received a Faculty Development Grant through the New School in New York 
City and embarked on melding historical and modern techniques to create a body of 
work. Her main subjects were new immigrants to the United States and objects from 
their home countries that proved important for them to hold on to as memories of their 
past. The technique involved coating an emulsion on a glass plate and exposing and 
developing before the plate dried. This technique is called wet plate collodion and was 
used primarily during the civil war. Enfield then scanned in the glass plates and 
printed them using archival inks. Jill has taught hand-coloring and non-silver 


techniques at many schools and workshops throughout the USA and Europe. 


She is the author of Jill Enfield’s Guide to Photographic Alternative Processes: 
Popular Historical and Contemporary Techniques (Focal Press, 2013) and Photo 
Imaging: A Complete Visual Guide to Alternative Techniques and Processes 
(Amphoto Books, 2002). Her personal work has appeared in such publications as 
Camera Arts, Hasselblad’s FORUM Magazine, Nikon World, Camera & Darkroom 
Techniques, Archive Books, Step by Step, Shutterbug, Popular Photography, Digital 
Camera and ZOOM. Jill’s commercial clients include: Fortune Magazine, Kodak, 
Hasselblad, Nikon, Penguin Putnam, Inc., St. Martin’s Press, LIFE, Vassarette 
Lingerie, National Geographic, The New York Times Magazine, American Heritage 


Magazine, AT&T, Johnson & Johnson, and Woman’s Day. 


DAN ESTABROOK 


www.danestabrook.com 


Dan Estabrook was born in Boston, MA, and attended Harvard University. He 
received an MFA from the University of Illinois. He has been using 19th century 
photographic techniques to make contemporary art for over twenty years, most 
recently focusing on hand-altered calotypes, salt prints and gum prints. He has 


exhibited widely and has received several awards, including an Artist’s Fellowship 


from the National Endowment of the Arts in 1994. He is represented by the Catherine 
Edelman Gallery in Chicago, Daniel Cooney Fine Art in New York, and Jackson Fine 
Art in Atlanta. 


JESSECA FERGUSON 


www.museumofmemory.com 


Currently works with pinhole photography, 19th century photo processes and collage. 
Her pinhole photographs and collaged “photo objects” have been included in solo and 
group exhibitions in the United States and Europe. Museums holding her work 
include the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris, France; the Museum of the History of 
Photography, Krakow, Poland; Brandts Kladefabrik, Odense, Denmark; Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge, MA; the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, MA; and the Ransom 
Center for the Humanities, Austin, TX, among others. Handmade Pictures by Jesseca 
Ferguson, a solo show of over 35 of her works, was on exhibit at the Fox Talbot 
Museum, Lacock Abbey, Chippenham, Wiltshire, England, from January through 
June 2011. Ferguson has received grants to support her work from the LEF 
Foundation; the Engelhard Foundation; Art Matters, Inc.; Polaroid Corporation; and 
the Trust for Mutual Understanding. Artist residencies include MacDowell Colony 
and 3rd International Artists’ Colony of Debrecen, Hungary. Her work has been 
published in a number of books, catalogues, and articles on the subject of handmade 
photography in the US and abroad. Since 1998 she has been engaged in cultural 
exchange with Poland, through the medium of pinhole photography. She has 
exhibited her own work in Poland and has also facilitated and organized exhibitions 
of work by contemporary Polish photographers in the US. 


Jesseca lives and works in Boston, MA, and teaches at the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


ALAN GREENE 


Alan Greene was born in Jacksonville, Florida, in 1963. At the age of five, he 
discovered a copy of Janson’s History of Art that was lying on his parents’ coffee 
table, and his life has never been the same since. He obtained a BFA in Photography 
from Tufts University in 1987 and an MFA in Photography from the University of 
Illinois Urbana-Champaign in 1995. Since then, his photographic work has been 
shown in a number of solo and group exhibitions in the US, France, and Italy. In 
2003-04, his calotype photography was featured in a traveling exhibit, Roma 1850: II 


circolo dei pittori fotografi del Caffe Greco, which took place in the Palazzo 


Caffarelli, Rome, and the Maison Européenne de la Photographie, Paris. Both his 
work and an interview were included in a catalogue that accompanied the exhibit 
(Electa, 2003). In 2011, his work was included in the exhibition L’objet 
photographique: une invention permanente, which took place at the Maison 
Européene de la Photographie, Paris, and was subsequently published in a Photo 
Poche collection with the same title (Actes Sud, 2012). His technical manual, 
Primitive Photography: A Guide to Making Cameras, Lenses, and Calotypes (Focal, 
2002), has helped to set a new course for handmade photography in the digital age. 
He has written on the history of 19th century photography for Etudes 
photographiques (2004), the Encyclopedia of Nineteenth Century Photography 
(Routledge, 2008), and the Vocabulaire technique de la Photographie (Marval, 2008). 
He has translated Arnaud Frich’s technical manual, Panoramic Photography (Focal, 
2007). He has taught photography at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
and Millikin University, and has led workshops at the Center for Alternative 
Photography, New York, and as part of the F295 Symposium Workshops, Pittsburgh. 


He lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ROBERT HIRSCH 


www.lightresearch.net 


Robert Hirsch is an artist and author of Seizing the Light: A Social History of 
Photography; Light and Lens: Photography in the Digital Age; Photographic 
Possibilities: The Expressive Use of Equipment, Ideas, Materials, and Processes; and 
Exploring Color Photography: From Film to Pixels. He is the former Associate 
Editor for Photovision and Digital Camera magazines and a contributing writer for 
Afterimage, exposure, Fotophile, The History of Photography, and The Photo Review 
among others. His ongoing project, World in a Jar, has traveled to over a dozen 
venues around the world since opening at Big Orbit Gallery and being purchased by 
the Burchfield-Penney Art Center in Buffalo, NY. A former Executive Director and 
Chief Curator of CEPA Gallery, Hirsch now operates Light Research. 


ROBB KENDRICK 


www.robbkendrick.com 


I work in tintype and large format photography, color and b&w. I am a regular 
contributor to National Geographic magazine. I live near Austin, Texas and am 


available for photographic commissions. I also work in digital when necessary. 


Authenticity is what I search out. Hand-crafted images that are organic and 
serendipitous in nature are much more exciting to create and be a part of than 


anything created with 1’s and 0’s. 


Time is precious, meant to be spent with family, friends, animals, the outdoors, 
having new experiences and making meaningful work. Therefore; I do NOT 
Facebook. I do NOT Linkedin. I do NOT blog. NO Flickr. NO Tumblr. What is 
Twitter? 


Traveling with my wife and kids to show them the world and give them perspective is 
one of our highest priorities as parents. We take one six-week trip per year and prior 
to the trip we study for months what we will be seeing and doing while out. The bond 
we create as a family has given us all great appreciation for each other. Our hope is 
that the boys will view the world from a different point of view and learn to embrace 
their lives to the fullest. 


JOHN METOYER 


www.johnmetoyer.com 


John H. Metoyer is a photographer and poet, living and working in Chicago, IL, 
where he is a tenured professor of art and English, and at Wilbur Wright College, one 
of the City Colleges of Chicago. His photographic work can be found in public and 
private collections internationally and is the subject of the 21st Editions monograph 
Blood Migration. John’s work has also been featured in The Photographic Arts by 
John Wood, Photography’s Antiquarian Avante Garde by Lyle Rexer, 2/st: The 
Journal of Contemporary Photography Volumes I, V, & VI. 


TOM PERSINGER 


www.tompersinger.com 


Tom Persinger is a photographer, writer, historian, and the founder of F295. He 
organized the F295 symposium, seminar, workshop and exhibition series to promote 
an informed exploration of contemporary photographic practice. The event series 
offered a unique chance to investigate ideas around subject, process, and content 
along with the elements of light, time, and the apparatus through the voices of 
practicing photographers. 


Persinger’s photographs have been shown in numerous exhibitions and are in many 


private collections in the United States, Europe, and Japan. He has been published in 
Afterimage, Ag, American Forests, Black and White Photography (UK), Brigitte 
(Germany), Light and Lens (2nd Edition), Jill Enfield’s Guide to Photographic 
Alternative Processes: Popular Historical and Contemporary Techniques, PhotoEd 
(Canada), Photo. net, Photographic Possibilities (3rd Edition), Photo Technique, and 


View Camera. 


JERRY SPAGNOLI 


www.jerryspagnoli.com 


Jerry Spagnoli lives and works in New York City. He is currently working on several 
projects including two ongoing historical documentation series, Local Stories and The 
Last Great Daguerreian Survey of the Twentieth Century. The common thread among 
all his projects is the exploration of the interplay between information and knowledge. 
Taking the camera and photosensitive materials as the traditional standard for 
objectivity Spagnoli explores the ways that subjectivity is the inevitable basis of all 


knowledge. 


A monograph of his work, titled Daguerreotypes, was published by Steidl in 2006, 
and his next book American Dreaming was published in 2012. His collaborations with 
Chuck Close have resulted in two monographs, A Couple of Ways of Doing 
Something, published by Aperture and Daguerreotypes published by Gabrius. 


His work has appeared in many books and publications, among them are Watching the 
World Change, by David Friend, Photography’s Antiquarian Avant Garde by Lyle 
Rexer, 2/st: A Journal of Contemporary Photography Volume VI; Flesh and Spirit, 
Vanity Fair, DoubleTake Magazine, Adbusters, Metropolis and Graphis. 


His work is held in the collections of The Whitney Museum of American Art, The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, The National Portrait Gallery, The Fogg Museum, The 
Museum of Modern Art, The Chrysler Museum, The Art Institute of Chicago, The 


High Museum, The New York Historical Society and other major collections. 


MARK OSTERMAN 


www.collodion.org 


Mark Osterman is a historian and modern master of wet plate collodion photography. 


He currently serves as Process Historian for the Advanced Residency Program for 


Photograph Conservation at George Eastman House in Rochester, NY, where he 
currently teaches the technical evolution of photography from Niépce heliographs to 


making gelatin emulsions. 


Osterman’s most recent writings on the subject of 19th century photography include 
the 19th century chapter for the Focal Encyclopedia of Photography and a chapter on 
making gelatin emulsions for the Book of Alternative Photographic Processes, by 


Christopher James. 


His work has been featured in Photography’s Antiquarian Avant-Garde, The New 
Wave in Old Process Photography by Lyle Rexer, Coming into Focus by John 
Barnier, The Book of Alternative Photographic Processes by Christopher James (both 
editions), Le Vocabulaire Technique de la Photographie by Anne Cartier-Bresson 
(2008), and the third edition of Photographic Possibilities, by Robert Hirsch (2008). 


Osterman’s images are in the collections of the Museum of Fine Art, Houston; The 
Nelson-Atkins Museum, Kansas City; George Eastman House International Museum 
of Photography; Harry Ransom Center at the University of Texas; Museum of 
Western Virginia, Roanoke; Michener Museum, Doylestown, PA, and numerous 


private collections. 


Osterman has given lectures, demonstrations and workshops throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Japan and Europe. He published the quarterly publication 
The Collodion Journal with his wife, France Scully Osterman, from 1995 to 2002. He 
is represented by Howard Greenberg Gallery, NYC, and Tilt Gallery, Phoenix, AZ. 


FRANCE SCULLY OSTERMAN 
www.collodion.org 


France Scully Osterman is an artist, and a guest scholar at George Eastman House. 
She teaches private tutorials and workshops in the Scully & Osterman 19th century 


skylight studio, specializing in wet plate collodion, salted paper and albumen printing. 


Since 1995, she has given lectures, demonstrations and workshops throughout the 
United States, Japan, Canada, Mexico and Europe. With her husband, Mark 
Osterman, she co-published The Collodion Journal and has contributed to a number of 
publications, including Photography’s Antiquarian Avant-Garde, The New Wave in 
Old Process Photography by Lyle Rexer, Coming into Focus by John Barnier, The 
Book of Alternative Photographic Processes by Christopher James, and Photographic 


Possibilities, Third Edition, by Robert Hirsch. 


Her work is in the collections of The Museum of Fine Art, Houston, George Eastman 
House International Museum of Photography, Harry Ransom Center at the University 
of Texas, Museum of Western Virginia, Roanoke, VA, Herbert F. Johnson Museum 
of Art, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY; and private collections. She is represented by 
Howard Greenberg Gallery, NYC and Tilt Gallery in Phoenix, AZ. 


CAROL PANARO-SMITH & JAMES HAJICEK 


www.alchemy-studio.net 


James Hajicek and Carol Panaro—Smith have been collaborating for almost ten years 
in both their creative work and in the teaching of workshops both in this country and 
abroad. James has been a Professor of Photography at Arizona State University for 
over 30 years and Carol is the founding director of Alchemy Studio Workshops in 
Phoenix, Arizona. They are founding directors of Art Intersection, a multi— 
disciplinary workshop program that takes place in the summer in Vitiana, Italy. They 
have received numerous grants and awards and their creative work is in major public 
and private collections in the United States, France, Amsterdam, and Japan. Their 
work is represented by Kevin Longino, Greenwich, CT, Etherton Gallery, Tucson, 
AZ, Photo-eye, Santa Fe, NM, Tilt gallery, Phoenix, AZ, Joseph Bellows, La Jolla, 
CA, and Oswald Gallery, Jackson Hole, WY. 


BRIAN TAYLOR 


www.briantaylorphotography.com 


Brian Taylor is known for his innovative explorations of alternative photographic 
processes including non-silver printing techniques, mixed media, and hand made 
books. He has been a recipient of grants from the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the Polaroid Corporation. His work has been exhibited nationally and abroad in 
numerous solo and group shows and is included in the permanent collections of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art; the Los Angeles County Museum of Art; and the 
International Museum of Photography at the George Eastman House, Rochester, NY. 
His work has been published in American Photographer, Photo Asia, Photographic 
Possibilities, and Exploring Color Photography. 


Born in Tucson, Arizona, Brian received his BA Degree in Visual Arts from the 


University of California at San Diego, an MA from Stanford University and his MFA 
from the University of New Mexico. Brian is currently a Professor of Photography 


and Chairman of the Art Department at California State University, in San Jose. 


KEITH TAYLOR 


www.keithtaylorphoto.com 


British-born Keith Taylor is a photographer and printmaker living in Minneapolis. 


His photographs have been widely exhibited across the US and the UK, he is a three- 
time recipient of Individual Artist fellowships from the Minnesota State Arts Board, 
and his photographs are held in many private and corporate collections. In 2011 he 
was awarded a Minnesota Center for Book Arts/Jerome Foundation mentorship. He 
writes for photographic publications, and also lectures and teaches on historical 


processes. 


He started his career as a monochrome printer in London printing advertising, fashion 
and editorial images for photographers. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s he gained 
recognition as one of a handful of printers in London who specialized in printing 
exhibitions and portfolios, and for producing prints that won numerous awards from 
the Association of Photographers, the British Picture Editors’ Awards and the Ilford 
Photographic Awards. 


During this time in London he became increasingly interested in historical, or 
alternative, photographic processes and now specializes in platinum-palladium, 
polymer photogravure and silver prints for his personal work. Where possible he uses 
contemporary techniques to simplify these traditional processes: substituting safer, 
more environmentally friendly chemicals for the more toxic originals and using 
digital techniques to make the large negatives and positives that many of these 


processes require. 


APPENDIX 3 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES REFERENCE 


For the reader who has been inspired to learn more about the photographic processes 
discussed in this book find below a select list of books that provide detailed “how-to” 
information. The F295 website is also a wonderful place to discover more 


information. 


Anderson, Christina Z. Gum Printing and Other Amazing Contact Printing Processes: 
[Including Casein, Cyanotype, Argyrotype, Kallitype, Vandyke brown, Platinum/ 
Palladium, Ziatype, Salted Paper, and Combinations Thereof]. Bozeman, MT: 
Christina Z. Anderson, 2013. 


Barnier, John. Coming into Focus: A Step-by-Step Guide to Alternative Photographic 
Printing Processes. San Francisco, CA: Chronicle Books, 2000. 


Blacklow, Laura. New Dimensions in Photo Processes: A Step-by-Step Manual in 
Alternative Photography. Oxford: Focal, 2007. 


Crawford, William. The Keepers of Light: A History & Working Guide to Early 
Photographic Processes. Dobbs Ferry, NY: Morgan & Morgan, 1979. 


Eastman Kodak Company. Processing Chemicals & Formulas for Black-and-White 
Photography. Rochester, NY: Eastman Kodak Co, 1977. 


Enfield, Jill. Jill Enfield’s Guide to Photographic Alternative Processes: Popular 
Historical & Contemporary Techniques. Boston, MA: Focal Press, 2013. 


Farber, Richard. Historic Photographic Processes. New York: Allworth Press, 1998. 


Greene, Alan. Primitive Photography: A Guide to Making Cameras, Lenses, and 
Calotypes. Boston: Focal Press, 2002. 


Hirsch, Robert. Photographic Possibilities: The Expressive Use of Equipment, Ideas, 


Materials, and Processes. Amsterdam: Focal Press/Elsevier, 2009. 


James, Christopher. The Book of Alternative Photographic Processes. Albany, NY: 


Delmar Thomson Learning, 2002. 


Osterman, Mark and Scully Osterman, France. Basic Collodion Technique: 
Ambrotype and Tintype. Rochester, NY: Scully & Osterman Publishers, 2012. 


Peres, Michael R. (ed.) The Focal Encyclopedia of Photography. 4th Edition. Boston, 
MA: Focal Press, 2011. 


Persinger, Tom. The F295 Historic Process Workbook. Pittsburgh, PA: F295 LLC, 
2012. 


Reilly, James M. Albumen and Salted Paper Book: The History and Practice of 
Photographic Printing 1840-1895. Rochester, NY: Light Impressions, 1980. 


Wall, E. J., and Franklin I. Jordan. Photographic Facts and Formulas. Boston: 
American Photographic Pub. Co, 1940. 
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3/27/12 (Spagnoli), 144 
21st century photography, 11-14 


1,000 Cameras (detail) (Babcock), 82 


A 


Aha moments, 60-1 

Ahearn, Chris, 4 

alchemy, 115-16 

ambrotypes, 48, 90, 91-2, 93, 96-7 

exhibiting, 108-9 

ruby glass, 102-3, 104, 106 

self portraits, 101 

still life images, 100 

see also wet plate collodion process 

American Dreaming series (Spagnoli), 149-51, 152-3 
The American Handbook of the Daguerreotype, 147, 148 
anarchy analogy, 75-8, 80 

ancient ruins, 139 

antique collecting, 92, 94, 127-8 

cameras, 145-8 

Arago, Jean Frangoise, 5 

Arc of Departure (Panaro-Smith and Hajicke), 117, 124, 125 


Archer, Frederick Scott, 5 


art 

origins and evolution, 56 

and science, 28-9 

surrealism/Dadaism, 96, 194, 195 

see also music 

Art of Getting Lost series (Taylor), 142 
Atkins, Anna, 111, 134 


The Attention Zone, 61 


B 


Backyard Botanicals series (Blacklow), 110, 112-13 
Ballyhoo (Osterman), 102, 104 

Barthes, Roland, 128, 130 

Batchen, Geoffrey, 14 

black-and-white photography, 194-5 

Blowing Smoke (Osterman), 103, 105, 107 

Blythe, Birgit, 112 

Bobillot, Jean-Pierre, 195 

books, old, 127, 128 


Brett Reeder, Reeder Branch Unit (Kendrick), 70 


C 


Cal and His Tractor (Barber), 49 
calotypes, 4-5, 78, 96 

positive and negative, 116 

see also photogenic drawings 


camera obscura, 78-80 


see also Obscura Object (Berkman) 
Camera Obscura (Babcock), 89 
Campbell, Joseph, 35 

candle flames, 85, 88 

Catching Blanks (Osterman), 105, 107-8 
Catholicism, 38, 41 

Chanuka Candles (Babcock), 85 

Civil War reenactments, 100 

Civil War soldier, 91, 93 

coastline, imaginary, 30-1 

Coke, Van Deren, 142 

collaboration, 115-25 

Confidence series (Osterman), 101-7, 108-9 
Cornell, Joseph, 128 

Creole culture, Louisiana, 35, 41-2 
Cube Set (Hirsch) 59 

cyanotypes, 111, 112, 113, 117, 124, 125 
digital scan, 176, 179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 186, 192, 193-4 
fugitive prints on paper, 132, 134, 135 
and gum bichromate printing, 142 
pinhole, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131 


Cyclops, 36 


D 


Dadaism/surrealism, 96, 194, 195 


Daguerre, Louis Jacques-Mandé, 4-5, 105, 184, 192 


daguerrotypes, 4-5, 96, 145-8, 159-60, 164 

The Last Great Daguerreian of the 20th Century series, 155-60 
Dali, Salvador, 96 

death 

post-mortem portraits, 64-6, 68 

and sleep, 64-7 

and time, 62 

deductions, 60-1 

Dermoid Self-Portrait (Estabrook), 27 

digital technology, 7, 13, 71, 171-3, 174 

and cyanotypes, 176, 179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 186, 192, 193-4 
and pinhole lens, 160 

and tintypes, comparison between, 73 

do-it-yourself approach, 177-8 

Donne, John, 178 


dreams/dreaming, 64, 67, 127 


E 


Earth Vegetation (Panaro-Smith and Hajicek), 114, 120, 121 
Edison cylinder phonograph, 92, 107 

Egyptian mythology, 38-9 

Elaine at Eleven (Osterman), 65 

Eno, Brian, 173 

Estabrook, Dan, 13 

Eugene, Frank, 109 


Experimental Cyanotype series (Greene) 176, 179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 186, 192, 193-4 


F 


F295 

origins of, 7-10 

Symposium and events, 10-11, 15 

wooden pinhole camera, 6, 7-8 

fabrications and hoaxes, 42 

failure, 20 

Fallen Trees, Santa Cruz Mountains, California (Taylor), 140 
false history, old photographs and, 22-9 

Figure in an interior (Ferguson), 129 

film processing and printing, 171 

Flatiron in Spring (Burkholder), 169 

Flickr, 4 

form (process), content, and subject, 12, 14 

Fox Talbot, William Henry, 4-5, 20, 22, 78, 111, 118-19, 184 
Free Show Tonight exhibition, 108-9 

Froechur, Nicole, 51 


The Fall (Hirsch), 54 


G 


Gagliani, Oliver, 140-1, 142, 143 

gas flames, 108 

gelatin-silver prints, 171-3 

George Eastman House, 100, 101, 142 
ghost images, 105-7, 108 


Ghosts: French Holocaust Children (Hirsch), 58 


giant vs small prints, 168-9 

Golf Course at Moonrise, Maine Coast (Burkholder), 165 
graininess, 151 

Green Fabric Suitcase (Babcock), 84 

Greenberg, Howard, 96, 101 

Guanajuato Mummy #2, Mexico (Kendrick), 72 


gum bichromate printing, 139, 141-2 


H 


halation, 108 

hand-made objects/processes, 111-12, 139, 171, 174 
hand-painted color, 28, 91, 93 

Hawaii, 154 

Herschel, Sir John, 4, 14, 128 
Herschell’s Dream (Metoyer), 40 
history 

false, old photographs and, 22-9 
influence of, 35, 42-3, 111-12 

local stories, 161 

and reinvention of photography, 177-95 
technological developments, 1-5, 7 

see also memory 

hoaxes and fabrications, 42 


Hope is All There Was (Barber), 46-7 


Identity Retired (Osterman), 106, 108 


immigrant portraits, 52-3 
innocence and violence, 44 
installations 

Obscura Object (Berkman), 79-80 
and photos (Babcock), 88, 89 
intimacy, 47-8, 157-8 

small prints, 168-9 

invented cameras, 83-9 

iPhones, 2-4, 168 


Ireland, 63-4, 100-1 


J 


Jo Babcock & VW Van Camera (Babcock), 88 


K 


Koichiro Kurita (Enfield), 52 


L 


Land, Edward, 2-4 

Last Night of Chanuka (Babcock), 85 

The Last Great Daguerreian of the 20th Century series (Spagnoli), 155-60 
lenses 

microscope, 153, 154 

pinhole, 160, 161 

Lermontov, Mikhail: ‘The Sail’, 32-3 

light, 83-4, 187 


candle flames, 85, 88 


controlling and manipulating, 100, 101 
daguerreotype image, 157, 158, 159-60 

gas flames, 108 

natural daylight, 128 

printing in, 112-13, 116, 118-19, 122, 123 
time, and apparatus, 14, 83 

time in dark and, 171-4 

The Little White Bird (after J.M. Barrie), 131 
local stories, 161, 162, 163 

loss, 22, 24, 66 


Louisiana Creole culture, 35, 41-2 


M 


McCloud River Trees, Mt Shasta, California (Taylor), 138 
magical places, 139 

Mayer, Marissa, 4 

medicine show, 94-6, 101-4, 107 

Free Show Tonight exhibition, 108-9 

melancholy distance/melancholy of photography, 128 
memory, 7 

collective societal, 55 

identity, and recollection, 57-60 

and “museum of memory”, 127 

nature, and place, 45-9 

time and, 130 


mermaid myth, 36-8 


metaphors, 160, 161, 164 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 97, 148 
microscope lenses, 153-4 

Mitosz, Czestaw, 127 

mirror effect, 157 

Model T Ford, 95, 101-4, 109 
music, 141 

and performance, 93-6, 104, 107 
mysticism, 141-2 


mythology, 35, 36-9, 41-2, 64 


N 


nature 

memory, and place, 45-9 

see also plant subjects 

negatives 

color film, 160 

glass plate, 98-100, 107-8 

Nelson Camp (Osterman), 99 

Newburgh-Beacon Bridge over Hudson River (Burkholder), 168, 169 
Newhall, Beaumont, 142 


Niepce, Joseph Nicephore, 4 


O 


objectivity of photography, critiques of, 56-7, 151, 164 


Obscura Object (Berkman), 74, 80 


copper plate engraving, 76-7 


installation view, 79-80 
Orisis, myth of, 38-9 


Osterman, Mark, 63-4, 91 


P 


Pantheon series (Spagnoli), 159-60, 161 

Paper Boats, Los Gatos Creek, California (Taylor), 141 
parenthood, influence of, 142, 143 

Penn, Irving, 173 

photogenic drawings, 111 

botanical, 116-22, 123, 124, 125 

see also calotypes 

photogram images, 112 

photography, definition of, 14-15 

photogravure, 171-3 

photomicrographs, 152-5 

Pillsbury Mill ‘A’, Minneapolis (Taylor), 170 

pinhole camera, 6, 7-8 

effects, 30-3, 45-8, 127, 128, 130 

invented, 83-9 

place and subject, connection between, 48 

plant subjects 

Blacklow, 110, 112-13 

Panaro-Smith and Hajicek, 114, 116-22, 123, 124, 125 
Taylor, 138, 140 


platinum/palladium 


and digital technology, 171-3 

on vellum over gold leaf, 165, 168-9 
portrait studios, historic, 5, 7 
portraits 

immigrants, 52-3 

post-mortem, 64-6, 68 

rural subjects, 48, 49 

sleep, 64, 68 

Possibility Scale, 61 


purpose, sense of, 92-4 


R 


rabbit’s feet talismans, 119-22 
reinvention of photography, 177-95 
Rejlander, Oscar, 97, 107 

religious stories, 38 

R.E.M. (Osterman), 62 

resurrection mythologies, 36, 38-9 
Rolleiflexes, 174 

Romer, Grant, 100 

Rose (Estabrook), 25, 26 


rural subjects, 48, 49 


S 


The Sail (Lermontov), 32-3 
salted paper prints, 97, 98, 107-8, 188-9 


Schulze, Johann Heinrich, 4 


Scully & Osterman studio, 100 

Scully Osterman, France, 11, 97, 100-1 
Self-Portrait with Barnacles (Estabrook), 19 
Self-Portrait Resurrection (Metoyer), 34, 35 
self-reliance, 178 

September 21, 2012 (Persinger), 132 
serendipity, 73 

Sharon (Osterman), 64, 66 

shashin, Japanese concept of, 57 

silver, 53 

see also gelatin-silver prints; salted paper prints 
Situations Seen From a Considerable Distance series (Spagnoli), 152-5 
sleep, 64-9 

Sleeping (husband), 67 

small details, enlargement of, 149-51, 152-4 
small prints, 171, 173 

vs giant prints, 168-9 

Snyder, Joel, 96 

Solnit, Rebecca, 128 

Sontag, Susan, 78 

spirit photographs, 39, 41-2 

Statue of Liberty (Enfield), 50 

Steinchen, Edward, 109 

Step Right Up (Osterman), 90 
stories/story-telling, 151, 161, 162, 163 


mythology, 35, 36-9, 41-2, 64 


subject 

form (process), content, and, 12, 14 
and place, connection between, 48 
sun, 118-19, 123, 187 

images of, 159-60 
surrealism/Dadaism, 96, 194, 195 
“suspension of distraction”, 122 


Szymon and Maciej (Enfield), 53 


T 


tactile processes/surfaces, 52-3, 71, 111, 142, 173 
Tamara (Osterman), 69 

teaching, 94-5, 97 

and research, 100-1 

technological developments, 1-5, 7 
The Amenti Frequency (Metoyer), 37 
Thompson, Charles John Samuel, 36-8 
time 

in dark and light, 171-4 

life cycle of plants, 113 

light, and apparatus, 14, 83 

and memory, 130 

Milosz poem, 127 

past and present, 158 

timeline of technical developments, 3 


tintypes, 48, 51, 71-3 


see also wet plate collodion process 

Tower of Learning, Pittsburgh (Taylor), 172 
trees, 138, 140 

triptychs, 116 

Tunnel (detail) (Hirsch), 60 


Turin Shroud, 38 


U 


uncontrolled aspects, 73 
Untitled (Blacklow), 110, 112, 113 
Untitled Photograph (Estabrook), 23 


urban images, 158 


Vv 


van cameras, 85-8 
Viet Nam, 45 


violence, innocence and, 44 


WwW 


We Moved Across the Patty (Barber), 44 

wet plate collodion process, 48, 51, 52-3, 63-4 
learning and developing, 96-7, 98-101, 107-8 
see also ambrotypes 

White, Minor, 141-2 

windows, 133-6 

Winogrand, Gary, 80 


Winter garden (constructed) (Ferguson), 126 


Witkin, Joel-Peter, 143 


World in a Jar: War & Trauma series (Hirsch), 54, 55, 60 


Y 


Yosemite Falls (detail) (Babcock) 86-7 


Z, 


Zone System, 140, 142 


Tom Persinger, A Few 2007 F295 Symposium Attendees, 2007, pinhole photograph. 


Contemporary masses are bent toward overcoming the uniqueness of 


every reality by accepting its reproduction. 


Walter Benjamin 


